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SECOND  TOPIC. 

THE 

1!  \  OD 

1.  Under  the  English. 

1.     T  I'll-     hil'l    iI.'Vfl.>I«'«l     ihr     M.M    , 

•-'.  'I 


•roi'ir.u.    m>Toi;v. 

•  an!  Kdward  tin-  ( 'mifessor.  issued   general  laws  lor  the 
(if  tin'  people. 

h  at  i'u-st  divided  England  into  seven  king-doms. 
hut  the-e  were  uniteil  into  one  by  Egbert  in  K'27. 

Ncivnians  came  the  Englisli  had  tin-  elements  of  a 
parliament  called  the  "\Vitenagemot,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment in  burghs,  townships  and  shires. 

2.  Under  the  Normans. 

1.  Tlie  Feudal  system,  introduced  by  the  Normans,  took  away 
the  liberty  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  governing  them- 

nd  made  the  kings  absolute. 
•_'.   Ki-.-e  charter-  \\ere,  however,  given  to  some  cities  and  towns, 

with  power  to  control  their  own.  affairs. 

H.   Henry    I.  established   courts,  and  gave   a  charter  which   re- 
!  ed  some  of  their  liberty  to  the  people. 

3.  Under  the  Angevins. 

1.    I  Miring  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Angevin  rule,  great 

as  made  in  constitutional  growth. 
i.e  Feudal  system  was  overthrown. 

'.*•.  Henry  II.,  one  of  the  best  kings  that  ever  reigned  in  England, 
founded  the  system  of  courts  that  still  exists,  and  re-estab- 
lished trial  by  jury. 

4.  The  l>an>ns  in  the  reign  of  John  tired  of  the  absolutism  of 
kings,  and  forced  the  king  at  Eunnymede  to  grant  the  Great 

\lagua  Charta). 
•  hief  provisions  were  : 
(a)  That  the  king  should  not  impose  unjust  taxes. 

H  ing  sell  no  right  or  justice,  nor  deny  or  delay 
either  of  them. 

nat   freemen  should  have  full  protection  "by  law,  and 
should  not  be  seized,  imprisoned,  outlawed,  dispo-- 
<"'  ]]  brought  to  ruin,  save  by  legal  judgment 

of  their  | 

i  hat  municipal  privileges  and  greater  freedom  should  bo 
granted  to  the  towns 


i-arli»- 

poced 
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4.  Under  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists. 
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5.  Under  the  Tudors. 

1.   T 

a*  a   «! 

6.  Under  the  Stu;irts. 

1.   V 


Toi'it'Ai.    BISTORT. 

1  quickly  as  the  amalgamation  of  the 
us  t.M.k  place  under  the  Angevins.  and 
cli  even  td  di 

•ion  of  the  barons  and  tl. 
i  eh  during  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  but  it 
ita  vitality  through  the  Tudor  Tyranny,  and  in  the 
through  the  kingly  bondage,  and  placed 
power  tha'  !•  be  re  ni" 

•  •f  the  Church  forced  John  to  grant 
:    l>nt  the  people  themselves  overthrew  the 
•red  the  liberties  that  had 
ay  by  tl.  -  and  Tudors. 

•_>.    'I  :  :n  I'iTC*.  ]ir»vided  : 

I  with  a  criminal  offence,  could 
prison  more  than  twenty  days  without  trial. 
-  in  any  court  might  issue  a  writ  demanding 
a  prisoner  for  trial. 

-iioiild  apply  to  the  Colon; 

1  of  Kigl  '  ily  a  modern   Magna  Charta.     It 

ided  that  without  the  consent 
•  :  — 

aled. 
.  ied. 

•o;ild  be  kept  in  time  of  peace. 
vided  also  that  parliament  should  be 
N.   and    that  it    should  be   free  from    outside 

ment  provided  that  all  future  sovereigns  of 
'  Hits. 

'•rnment  was  established  in  the  > 
!  Mary.      Tlie  Cabin, .t  or  Ministry  must  i 
bed    by  a   majority  of  the  repn 
B     :-e  of  Commons. 

united  in  17"7. 
me  king  from  the  tin 

nd  forty-five  members  in 
.    .    House  oi  i-ords. 


1 RD  TOPIC. 


1.  Under  the  English  Kings. 

l.  ^ 

•_'.  i ' 

2.  Under  the  Normans. 

i  lly. 

3.  Under  the  Angevins. 
I.  T1 

farm* 


Torn  .\i. 

!   liy  John  Ball  and    \VaT 
ven  the  laboring  classes  were  awakening 
-I'  tlu-ir  right  to  greater  freedom. 

4.  Under  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists. 

Land-holders  vaatly  increased  owing  to  the  destruction 

. 

•_'.    'I  11  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  political  atl'airs. 

'<•(!,  owing  to  the  long  civil  wars,  l>ut  tlie 

prin  11   to   prepare  the   masses  lor  a  forward 

educational  movement. 

5.  Under  the  Tudors. 

1 .   'i'ln-  mas>  i if  liberated  laborers,  set  free  b}-  the  overthrow  of  the 
.  required  a  great  deal  of   careful  attention  in 
i,armoni/.e  tlieir  altered  condition  with  the 

:.e  countiy.      Poor  Laws  wen'  passed  in  Kli/a- 
-rn  to  settle,  so  far  as  possible.  i  rising 

in  conin-rtion  with  labo; 

ad    farming    were    widely    extended,    and    the 
.'.  i  >rk. 
1  supremacy  be-an  to  be  felt. 

1    '1  ndia  Company  obtained  its  charter. 

iV>lished. 

improvements  were  made  chiefly  during  the  rei-n  of 
both. 

6.  Under  the  Stuarts. 

le,  during    this    period,  continued  to  advance,    chieily 

lines  of  political  and  religious  freedom.     The 
number  of  able  leaders  that  came   from   the    middle  c 
shows  that  the  people  themselves  were  developing  rapidly. 
\\ell,  Jlampden,  Pym,  jKliot,  Milton,   were 

•:e  e.:-ordi'i:itii,n  of  educational   development, 
l.nglUh  fi-eedoin.      The  people  now  ivali/ed  the  etiuality 

nf  man,  and  their  future  development  rested  on  ednc;; 
dvanoement, 


FOUHTH    TOPIC. 


1.  Under  the  English. 

!  several  god» 

stat.  Iiegun  to  '  -tate. 

2.  Under  the  Normans. 

.f    \Villinm    II.    \n~-!'u.    • 

3.  Under  the  Angevins. 

1.    Ift-ury  II.    ! 

,1   i  i.  I.IT.  .  Thomas  Beket. 

•J.   In   •  be  '••  u'iniiiiiu'  "t"  •'"'• 

• 

among  the 

flu-  I 


8  TOPH'AI,    HISTORY. 

4.  Under  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists, 

1.  were   persecuted. 

!   iu    wealth  but  decreased    in  spirituil 


5.  Under  the  Tudors. 

1.   Henry  VIII.  denied  tin'  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  proclaimed 
hiii:  if  tin-  (  'hurch. 

-;  were  destroyed  l>y  Ucmy  VIII. 
v.  as  translated  into  English. 

I.   I':  'ivad    rapidly    throughout    England.      The 

ing  of  the  followers  of  AVye.lif,  the  spread  of  learning, 

••:;iislation  of  the.  Hililr,  and  the  quarrel  of  Henry  with 

iiihined  to  promote  the  propagation  of  Protes- 

In   the,  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the    forty-two 

i    tho  English  Cliun-h  were  issued,  and  during  the 

;"-th   tlie  Kim'li^h  church  was  established  on 

HI. 

fany  lu-rsocutions  marred  the  Tudor  period. 


1.   I'nunwell    (Thomas)    destroyed    the    monasteries    during    the 
H'-nry  VIII. 

!  under  ]\lary. 

li.    In    Elizabeth's  rei^n   many  Jesuits   aiu1.    their    t'"llo\vers   were 
fco  death  for  plotting  to  secure  tho  throne  for  Mary  (Jueeii 

of    S 

6.  Under  the  Stuarts. 

1.   Tin-   Puritan    movement,    was    the    most    important    religions 
movement   of    the    Stuart  period.     The  Puritans  were   Pro- 
Ms  who  wished  to  reform  abuses  and  simplify  the  forms 
of  wiiT-ship  in  the   English  Churcli.     They  gained  p« 

v   under  Oliver   Cromwell.     Their  political 
ended    with    tin)    rule    of  Cromwell,    but    their 

illtlneliee  is  felt  still. 

i  its  struggled  hard  for  supremo 
rt    period.       Finally    Prote^ta.iit  ism 

•ne  thoroughly  aroused  by  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  1  louses 
.ind  kill  the  king  and  members  of  parlia.ment, 


9 

v  an 
agiv- 


FIFTH  TOPIC. 

Kin  .\M>    LITERATE 

LIOD. 

1.  During  the  English  Period. 

u  !-..',•  p.  ..     fiode  translated  • 
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AMM- 
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• 
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Till-     "  new     1.  ::t  lire.       TllC 

'••nry  VIM.  is  marked   l>y  Mn.iv  of  th 

li-h  ils,   ;iiid    t  .-th   is 

of  tin'  In  :  -  in  Kiiivlish  li: 

in  flic  time  of  Henry  VMI.  and  during 
p,  Shaksi 
;   foundation  fur  English  litera- 

-<ed    tliiMugh    their  trial     and 

adii'                                          riuiiijih  in  th.'  ligious 
liberty  and  political  freedom  during  the  St 

•iirally  all'ected  the   literal -an-  of   tin1    period. 

t  numbers  of  religious  and  political  \\-rith  gswere 
Many  of  t  hem  did  not  outlive  the,  period  in  \\hici: 
written.     Taylor's  "Holy  Living  and  Holy  !>•,  uyaii's 

••  Pilgrim'  ud  Butler's 

••  Mudi'  •  ill  ]iopular  works. 

The  peri,.d  produced  aide  writers   in  other  departments  of  litera- 

:ished  were  Boaumont.  !•'• 
-:   .Milton  and    Drydeii.  poet-  :    I.oi'd 
ndon    iitul    IJishup   Burnett,   historians;    and    Locke,  a 
philosopher. 


SIXTH  TOPIC. 


CH1KF   \VA1JS  JJKFoKK  T11K   II A  XoVKKIA  X  I'KIIIOD. 
1.  Under  the  English. 

ngli-Oi  ]'i>rio.l  were   • 

1    Normans.      Alfred  th. 
1   1-y  driving  out  the  Danes,  Imt,  t.h. 
'•i  'i;  •  he   Knglish.      ].)anish 

i  1017  to 
"W'1  -1    without   heir-.    Willi; 

!    that  Kdward  had  willed 
[ah    throne    to    him,    and    invaded     Kugland.     Jle 


1 1 
M  Norm 

>•  who 

•  li't  him   i 
3    Under  the  Angev: 

i 


,   IIISTOHV. 

•    ( 'harter  :   Second.  \\hen  Simon   de    Mont  ford   led  them 
in  demanding  the  representation  of  the  people  in  t  lie  govern- 
inrnt  of  tin-  country.     He  won.  at  Lewes  in  1-ilil.  but  was 
defeated  and  killed  next  year  at  Kvesham. 
'ehcllion  of  the  iioMes  started  ideas  nf  freedom  in  the  minds 
of  the    peasants    too,    and   under   Wat    Tyler   they   n 
because  tliey   eoiild   not   secure    sini])le  justice.      Wat  Tyler 
was  killed  by  tlie   Mayor  of    London.     ]Iis  death  put  an  end 
to  the  revolt. 

4.  Under  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists. 

Ilenrv  V.  claimed  tho  throne  of  France,  and  succeeded  so  well  in 

his  attempt  at  conquest  that  he  was  made  lie- en i  of  K  ranee. 

and  acknowledged  to  be  heir  to  the  throne.    He  died  before  the 

>;ingking,  and  the  war  proceeded.    Agincourt.  Mir.,  was 

his  nioet  Complete  victory.     The  French  were  liiialh-  roused 

by. loan  of  Are,,  a  poor  girl  in  the  city  of  Orleans,  who  l"d 
the  French  armies  so  successfully  that  the  English  were 
unable  to  complete  the  conquest. 

.lack   Cade   led   a   labor  revolt  in  Kent  after  the  French   War. 
C  meeting  with  considerable  success  lie  was  murdered. 

The  t\vo  houses,  York  and  Lancaster,  fought  for  the  throne 
with  great  bitterness  for  about  sixteen  years.  The  Yorkists 
were  descended  from  the  third  son  and  the  Lancastrians 
from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  111.  Henry  VI.  having  no 
heirs  till  near  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  Ihike  of  York 
claimed  the  throne.  The  Knglish  nobility  was  divided  into 
two  parties.  The  Yorkists  wore  white  roses,  and  the  Lan- 
Lanfl  \vore  red  roses,  and  so  the  war  was  named  '-The 
War  of  i  i  of  fighting  the  king 

acknowledged  STork  as  his  successor.     Queen   Margaret,   who 
now  had  a  son,  objected  to  this  arrangement.      She  raised  an 
army,  defeated  York,  and  put  him  to  death.     Edward,  the 
voting   I>uke  of    York,    proved  to  be  a  more  da  i 
than  his  father.      He   foi  ; ;,,,.,!    .,. 

Towton  in  I  Kil.     Twenty  thousand  I  an 
including  most  of  their  leaders,  were   killed,  and 
King  Henry  was  captured  and  put  in  prison  wl. 


Ed« 

thi-niif.      Hi-    '  .      Hi- 

l.ii'l  iig  king  a 

lastrian, 

:   priiuvs. 

t'oated 
h.ml  was  killed  on 

..    .Ul'l     ll"l;  IV     :  .Ilg. 

5.  Under  the  Tudors. 

•  luring  tl. 

r  kin^' 
kill 
in  ;i  Fivin-h   •.  ivil  stniL:  :   Lady 

•  i-itunj'h  • 

But  •  war  was  that  cau-  .ittetnpt  of 

1'iii:  1  'rote* 

i  inada,  bir  foatod 

l»j'  thu  Kuyli-!. 
a  st< 

6.  Under  the  Stuarts. 

tit  began  • 

::^s  curly  iii  tl. 

uully  came  to  a  war 
with  t'U:irl'--  I.,   who  claim'.  right  of  king*." 


1  rnl'U'AI,    HtSTOKV. 

:ed  the  '•  Solemn  League  and  Covenant" 
with   Scotland,    ami,    under   Cromwell,    tlie   Parliamentary 

'L.rston  Moor.   l<il  I,  and  .\ 

rles    sunvnd,  irs    in 

n  he  was  tried  by  Parliament  and  executed  for  making 

war  <IH  liis    own  subjects.     One   hundred  and  forty  of   his 

friends    v  'ed    from   Parliament  when   the  vote  of 

in  was  taken. 

lions  in   favor  of  royalty  occurred,  both   in  Scotland  and 

it  ion    of  Charles    I.,    but    Cromwell 

!  both  rebellions.     The  Scotch,  under  General 

i  'unbar  and  \Vorcester.  and  the  Irish 

eda. 

\Viiliam    III.   .  England,  .lames   1 1 .  raised  an  army 

in  Ireland,  but  William  seattered  his  army  at,  the    P.oyne  in 

English   were  at  war  three  times  with    Holland  during  tho 
•ii«l.     The  mo.-t  important  result  of  the-e  was  the 

i-k  t<>  the  English. 

William   III.    was  not  acknowledged  king  of  England  by  Louis 
XI\  fs  alter  lie  came   to  England. 

Louis  took  the'  part  of  James  If.      William   showed  wi- 

t    ditHeulties.    and    with  a   smaller 

arm\  .Celled  Louis   to  sue   for  peace,   and   reeognixe 

him  as  ruler  of  England.     The  eliief  events  of   the,   war  were 
English  over  the  French 

is  to  give  up  his  plan   for  the 
iigland,   and   the   capture  of  Port  lioyal  from 

•  ia. 

-'uart  period  was  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
ttd,    Holland.   Austria  and  (lermany  (ex- 
'lie   claim  of  the    Emperor  of  Aus- 
!  Bavaria  supported  .  !son  of 

-  XIV.     ']  Vlarlborough    led    the    army   of 

her  allies.      Ife   \vas   a   brilliant,  giineral,   and 
•:    I'.lenheim.  ITol  ;   Rain. 
Malpla^uet,     17n!).      Gibraltar    was 
ke  in  this  \var. 
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TOPICAL    HISTORY. 

s.     Titr    resigns.     Lord 

ailniinistriitic.il.      War   declared   against  Spain.    iT'i-J.      KH- 
lish  il.-ivamiah   and  many  Spanish  'l'n':is;in-slii]is. 

B   islands   of  the  French  West  In<: 
tiations  for  peace  (x  Peace  of  Paris 

rnary.  17 

.f  treaty  : 
(a)  England   obtained   Canada.   Cape  Breton,   Nova  "- 

-iana.  Dominica.  St.  Vincent  and   other  islands  in 
W.-t   Indies,  Senegal,  Minorca,  the  two  Florida- 

in). 
(6)  France  got  back  Guadaloupe.  Martmico,  Bell- 

-N.ain  got  Havana  and  tlie  Philippine  Islands  in  exchange 
for  the  two  Floridas  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
North  America. 

•-ia  did  not  lose  any  territory  :   held  Silesia. 
!  results  of  the  war  : 

(a)  England  becomes  the  head  of  a  great  Empire. 

(b)  France  is  effectually  checked  in  her  aim  to  break  up  the 

unity  of  Germany. 

(r)  The  unity  of  Germany  sprang  from  the  victory  oi 
bach. 


EIGHTH  TOPIC. 


KINGLY  POWER  SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION. 

I  .1-..  students  \\ill  do  \\vll  t«.  <•. insult  )\;\\'<  ('..nstitutional  History.  :mcl 
tluit  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Yc  . 

1.  '•  In   outer  seeming  the  revolution  of  1688   had   only  trans- 

ferred the  sovereignty  over  England  from  James  to  William 
and   Mary.     In   actual   fact,   it    was  transferriii_ 
reignty  from  the  king  to  the  House  of  Common-."     '•'. 

2.  Yet   the   personal    influence    of    the    king   Avas   very 

"  William  III.  was  his  own  Prime  Minister,  his  own  F 
Minister,    his  own  Commander-in-Chief.     Queen  Anne  not 
only  regularly  presided  at  Cabinet  Councils,  bir 
ally  attended  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords."— T-L. 


fho  mean*  at 

'//  to  rri'i 

n  stances  f  >  duaigu  :   (a)  Ho  wan  burn  a. 

educated   in  ..ir;    (c) 
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TOI'U'AI,     HISTOIJV. 

(it)  Bute — enti:  •  rvient.      On\y    eleven    months    in 

ofl:..  :iii>(ii>ular  with  tin1  people  (17(>3). 

'lie— ••  dir  i  their  relative  powers,  but  tod 

in  their  policy,  both  arbitraiy,  impatient  of 

•cise  of  author! 

Chief  acts  of  this  Minister:    (1)  Proceedings  ag; 
Wilkes  ;    (2)   The    first    taxation   of    America.      King 
:ght  to  dismiss  him  (early  in  1765),  but  was  unable 
ny  one   to  take  office.     At  length  (late  in  the 
lie  c'Uihl   no   longer   endure  the  (.aviiville 
Mini-try  and  dismissed  it. 
(d)  Rockingha-  •:'  the  Whig  ari<t  cracy.  had  r. 

been  dismissed  from  his  Lord-Lieutenancy  for- opposing 
tlie  king.   Relation  of  the  king  to  this  Mini 
113-  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
•  kin^'),  resisted  thi-  in  Council, 

but  findii  !   to  carry  it.   he  opposed 

them  in  Parliament  by  the  authority  of  his  name,  and 
by  hi  1  inthien.  -Merable  ' 

In    July.     iTtiii.    they 
iingi 

bham,  tlie  ruling  spirit 

of  the  Ministry  f.  r  over  t\v..  years,  then,  his  health  giv- 
ing way.  :  in's  Ministry  continued  till 
177''.  Pitt,  during  his  term  of  onice,  played  into  the 
kin.:'-  li  nds  by  lielping  to  break  up  parties.  The  Duke 
of  rtly  fi-i.m  indolence  and  partly  from 
facility,  cmi-ented  to  follow  tlie  sti-onuer  will  of  his 

(/)  l...rd  North.     I77o-:;  hat  Minister,  by  principle 

:abU'  to  ]'i  in  character  indo- 

lent and  :_•  --red,  and  personally  attached  to  the 

king— yielded  up  his  own  opinions  and  jud 
f<>r  3-'  Lve   instrument  of  tlie 

'!!.     The  •     a  of  Will.  ining  of 

.    and  the  e   en-inn  of   America. 
!  niits  of  the  ( 'our;  pnlicv.    Th 
1   tliis  administr.itinii    the    king   staked    hi<    pel-- 


Mil. 

: 

• 

;   \viiiL- 

triumph*.     Th--   i 

will  .  •'•as  no 

in;: 
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•ecund  Ministry.  —  Pitt,  wished  to  have  the  assist- 
ance (1f  Fo\.  Tin-  kinir  resolved  "  not  to  admit  Fox  to 
liis  Council-.  he  ha/:ird  of  a  civil  war."  Pitt's 

lofty  temper  now  distasteful  to  the  king.     Death  of  Pitt, 

(>n)  Lord  (irenvillo  and  Fox.  —  Ministry  "maintained  its 
ground  so  loiiij  as  it  was  tolerated  at  Court,  but  when  it 
ventured  to  oll'end  the  king's  religious  scruples  it  fell 
suddenly,  like  that  of  Pitt  in  1801." 

1  Mike   of    Portland    and    Mr.     Pereival.     King    became 
insane,   isln. 

nee  the  reiiru  of  Ceorge  III.  the  direct  personal  influence  of 
the  sovereign  lias  steadily  declined. 


NINTH  TOPIC. 

THE  F.NCMSH  IN  THK  NKW  WOELD. 

1.  The  War  of  American  Independence. 
A.  Causes.     (See  in  particular  May.) 

1.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  English  colonies  had  boon 
left  very  much  to  themselves.  '' In  matters  of  imperial 
concern,  England  imposed  her  own  policy;  but  other- 
wise l,.ft,  them  free.  Asking  no  aid  from  her,  the}- 
escaped  her  domination.  All  their  expenditure,  civil 
and  military,  was  defrayed  by  taxes  raised  by  them- 
selves."— Mni/. 

•2.  In  pursuance  of  his  general  policy  George  III.  determined 
to  make  the.  colonies  contribute  to  the  general  revenues 
of  the  government.  Following  aro  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  determination  : 

'Inch    of    the    national    debt,    had    been    incurred    in 

defence  of  the  colonies. 

(5)  Other  Slates    had    been   accustomed    to   enrich    them- 
Belvea  by  the  taxation  of  their  dependencies. 
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mling  what  had  happened, 
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rrel  cf  M.  !  lold  a 

nt  action. 

:'"i-ward  a  measure  providing 

for  .1  of  the  by  of  the 

>nial  charters,  the  abandonment  of  tin-  elai'n  to  tax- 
ation, and  the  recall  of  the  troop - 

11.  of   delegates   ado].-  :,.-ral 

;:ii  army  and  put  Washington,  over  it. 

B.  Course  of  War. 

1.    177").     Skirmish  of  Lexington,  April  lf»th. 
•J.    Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

..•  British  up  during  the  wiir 

in  Boston.     In  spring  they  withdraw  to  New  York. 
•1.   i  J.-in-ral  Arnold  makes  a  raid  upon  Canada. 

utheru  colonies  expel  their  governors, 
(i.    17  .11  of  Independence.  July  4th. 

7.    II  y  of  Brooklyn.     Washington  forced 

to  evaluate  New  York  and  New  Jer-  r  gains 

s.   1777.     Burgoyiie  marches  from  Canada  to  seize  the  line 
of  the  Hudson  ;  then,  with  the  help  of  the  army  at 
York,    tu    cut    off    the  New   England    States   from    the 
other-..     He  finds  himself  confronted  by  General  Gates. 
SUIT  Si ra toga    ' 

'.I.    II  up    the    Chesapeake,    defeats  Washington   at 

:vwine.    lakes    Philadelphia.       Washington     fares 
Howe's  army  at  Valley  Form-  during  the  winter. 
1".    Chatham    again   tries   to  l.ring   aliout   a    iveoncili; 

fails. 
11.    177s.     France  and  Spain  conclude  an  alliance   with 

They  declare  ' 
1'J.    All  Conciliation    passes  away  with  the  death  of 

;>raltar    l>e-qegcd.     The    iMitch    join    th 

nid.      In  . \merica  the    Uririsli  (  M-neral- 
- 


t  a  s*haii 

C.  Results. 

1 .    "If   i ' 

. 

2.  Canada  Under  British  Rule. 

i .  i  r 

ir%r. 
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1.  Dissatisfaction  among  the  French.  They  are  excluded 
from  all  offices,  and  treated  as  a  conquered  race.  They 
dislike  the  English  la\v  and  English  tenure  of  land. 

\cr  (177  I).     Its  provisions  : 

(a)  '•  Extended    the  hounds  of  the  province   from   Lab- 
rador  to  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  w: 
shnl  of  Hudson's  J'.ay. 

(6)  "  Established  the  right  of  the  French  to  the  observ- 
anco  of  the  Roman  Catholic-  religion,  without  civil 
disability,  and  confirmed  the  tithes  to  the  <•! 

m  i  it  ing,    however,  Protestants   from   their  pay- 
ment. 
(<•)  ••  Restored  the  French  civil  code,  and  established  the 

iish  administration  of  law  in  criminal  <•. 
((?)  "Vested    supreme    authority  in    tin-    (Jovernor   and 
Council,  the  latter  being  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
and  consist  ing  for  the  most  part  of  persons  ,,f  I'.ritish 
birth."      IT. 

anada  and  the  American  [Revolution.  Canada  invited 
to  join  in  the  revolt.  French  fairly  satisfied  with 
oonoessions  of  the  Quebec  Act  refuse,  but  areapai! 
as  to  the  result  of  the  contest  1  et ween  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  The  Americans  Invade  Canada  (1775).  Mont- 
real occupied.  Ineffectual  siege  of  Quebec  I.y  Arnold. 
The  Americans  eom]ielled  to  retire  (177t>).  In  1777 
\-ne  invades  ,\e\v  York  from  Canada.  Import- 
ance of  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  Canada.  -"  T.y  its  terms 
:iada  was  des]ioiled  of  the  magnificent  region  lying 
between  the  Mi^i-sippi  and  the  Ohio,  and  was  divided 
from  the  new  nation  by  the  (.'reat  Lakes,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, tin-  I  between  the  St.  Lawrence  a  lid  the 
Atlantic,  and  tin-  St.  Croix  Elver."—  IT.  The  war,  fciV 
lowed  by  an  exodus  of  I'.K.  Loyalists  t...  Canada--  IH.IIHII 
to  Ontario  alone. 

7.  Tin-:   CONSTITUTIONAL    ACT   (1791).      The    rapid    develop- 
iiienl  of   \\lnt  is  now  Ontario,  since  the  American  \\'ar, 
I  the  question  of  its  separation  from  Qi; 
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B.  Course  of  Events. 
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(i)  Van   Eanselaer   crosses   the  Niagara  at  Queenston. 
.11  Heights.    Death  of  Brock.    The 
11  force  surrenders.     Other  American  troops 
!  from  crossing. 

(r)  (Jeneral  Dearborn  advances  by  way  of  Champlpm. 
fails  in  an  attack  at  Lacolle,  and  retires  into  winter 
quarters. 

1813. 

1.  Both  sides  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  continue  the  war. 

2.  Tin-  Amei ;  truct  strong  vessels  for  the  lakes. 
8.  American  plan— to  conquer  Upper  Canada. 

(a)  Proctor  captures  Winchester  and  500  Americans  at 
French  Town.  Michigan.     Later  in  the  year  is  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  Detroit  River  and  fall  back  before 
<  leiieral  Harrison.     Battle  of  Moravian  TOAVII  (<  >cto- 
ber),  British   defeated.     Western  Upper  Canada  in 

n  power. 

(b)  Americans    take   York   and   Fort    C4eorge,   but   are 

defeated  at  Stoney  Creek  and  Beaver  Dams.  Sir 
1'iwo-a  and  Sir  James  Yeo  attack  Sackett's 
Harbor.  Attack  not  so  successful  as  it  might 
have  been  from  over-caution.  In  revenge,  the 
Americans  plunder  and  burn  the  town  of  York,  but 
are  defeated  by  Yeo  when  returning  across  the  lake. 

(c)  An  American  force  gathered  (October)  near  Sackett's 

Harbor  to  advance  against  Montreal.  Defeated  at 
Chrysler's  Farm. 

(d)  Another  force   invading  Canada  by  way  of  Chain- 

plain.     Defeated  atChateauguay. 

(e)  These  defeats  led  the  American  Commander  at  Fort 

:<>  abandon  it  in  December,  at;  -^  fire 

to  every  house  in  Niagara.  In  revenge  for  this 
the  Canadians  take  Fort  Niagara  and  ravage  the 
\\luil.i  frontier. 

1814. 

(a)  Tin-  Amrricim  <  Jem-nil.  Wilkinson,  defeated  (March) 

at  l.ncolle  .Mill  by  a  force  much  smaller  than  his 
own. 


1815. 

Tlr 

0.  Peace  of  Ghent,  December,  1814. 

1.    A- 
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.ir  wa»  now 


TENTH  TOPIC. 

MTMI   FMIMi 

(See  MacAulay's  Essay  on  riiv.-  .iml  Hasting*.) 
1.  In  17-. 'i.  British  >  was  established  over  Bengal, 

•J.    '!'!.-•  '..     r',-.  ::  fulhiWf.l   • 

(a)  Clivc's  \vork  as  ai:  organue<l 

J)U' 

'•'.nil'    tllfl! 

(&)  In  I7»i7.  h.-  r. 

•  d  the  att.  ho  govern 

(c) 

(1)  Kstal>li-<)ic<l  ;i  ral  and  a  Supreme 

Co  :th    pOMBMioM 

in  I: 

!^»-s  nii'l  member*  of  from 

lag. 
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ba  from  nai 

(1)  < 'rdered  that  every  act  of  the  I  Erectors  should 
be  signified  to  the  government  to  be  approved 
or  disallowed. 

(d)  dive's  own  career  inquired  into.     He  is  censured, 
hut  the  Commons  unanimously  vote  ••  That  R< 
Lord  ('live  did  at  the  same  time  render  great  and 
meriti  rious  services  to  his  country.'" 

3.  the  first  Governor-General.    His  administration, 

177:;   L785: 
(a)  Established  the  direct  rule  of  the  East  India  Company 

over  Bengal. 

(6)  Organized  afresh  the  system  of  government,  respect- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  prejudices,  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  nati-. 

(c)  Began  deliberately  the  subjugation  of  all  India  to  the 

British  Crown. 

(d)  Sold  the  services  of  the  Company's  army  to  crush  the 

Hoi; 

(e)  Met  and  in  the  end  defeated  the  Mahrattas  (who  were 

incited  by  the  Fren 
(/)  Met  the  danger  from  Hyder  Ali.  whom  Coote  defeated 

at  Porto  Novo,  1781. 
(g)  Annexed  Benares. 
(h)  Reduced  Oude  to  virtual  dependence. 
1.  The  many  unscrupulous  acts  ,  f  Hastings  lead  to  his  im- 
His  long  and  'e  trial,  17s>,   i7<ir>. 

Tlie  :  of  his  adminis! 

made  it  apjiarent  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  permit  a 

;m\-  to  rule  over  so  great  a  possession. 
f>.   Mi-.  Fox's  India  Hill.  17X5.  "Proposed  to  transfer  tL 

tiral   government  (of  India)  from   the  directors  of  the 
y.  to  a  Board  of  seven   Commissions.     The  aj>- 
]>"'••  -teil  in  the  first  ins; 

in  Parliament,  and  afterwards  in  the  Crown.''     Bill  de- 
in  the  Lords,  the  king  exercising  his  influence  for 
that  purpose..      The  ministry  requested  to  resign. 
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ELEVENTH  TOPIC. 

TIIK  A1>MI\ 

A.  The  Circumstances  under  which  he  assumed  power. 

a  P.tt.     I  wcro  in  a 

minority  in  :!•:••  <  \vaa  defeated  ;• 

again,  i 

i 
gra<lti.ill\ 

plac* 

.if  Mr.   I 
thi 

B.  Pitt's  relation  to  the  King. 

'••causo  he  had  sav*  u  thi> 

king 

r  than  hi»  own. 
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[n  ma  •'('  tin-  press.  ami  the  repression  <>t'  demo- 

lovements   at    home.  tin-    Minister   \vas.  perhaps. 

ealoUS  as  tin-    king;    in  carrying  uu    war  to   crush 

democracy  abroad,  the  king  was  more  zealous  than  liis 

Minister.     They  labored    strenuous!}'  together   in    sup- 

port of   .Monarchy  all  over  the    world,  and  respected  too 

little  the  constitutional  liberties  of  their  own  people." 


C.  Pitt's  Foreign  Policy. 

1.    ••  He   was  a    'peace  minister1   and  a  statesman,  who  saw 

:  he  best  security  for  peace   l.iy  in   the  freedom   and 

widening  of  commercial  intercourse  between  nations.'1 

Himcreial  Treaty  of  1787  between  England  and  France, 
framed  on  those  principles.     It  enabled  subjects  of  both 
countries  to  reside  and  travel  in  either  without  license 
or  passport,  did  awa}r  with  all  prohibition  of  trade 
either  side,  and  reduced  every  import  duty."  —  G. 
!ie  intimate  connection    between  England  and  France, 
made   the  events  of   tho   French  Revolution  of   ITS!)  of 
great  interest,  in  Kngland.     Pitt's  attitude  towards  the 

iutiou  —  cool,  but  without  distrust. 

1.   Besides    his    desire    for    peace,    Pitt's    policy   in   Eastern 

«•  le  I  him  to  seek  an  alliance  with  France.    Catha- 

rine of   Ku>sia  had  two  objects  in  view  :  (a)  the  annexa- 

ti  .n  of    Poland;   (//;  the    expulsion    of   the    Turks  from 

Kiin>pe.      Austria  was  willing  to  join  her  in  carrying  out 

her  plans.     To  defeat  the  designs  of  Kussia  and  Austria, 

Pitt  had    renewed   the    old  friendship  of  England  with 

nd  in  l~H'i  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Prus- 

nd    Holland  to   preserve  the  Turkish  Kmpire.      lint 

Prussia  had  designs  on  Poland  herself  ,  and  hence  Pitt's 

ty  for  a  French  alliance. 

">.    Burke,   alarmed   at   the  doctrines  of  the  French   devolu- 
tion.  had  determined  to  make  a  continuance  of 
bct.ueen  France  and  England  impossible.    Pi 

•<wly-ri-,ing    tide  of    public,  opinion    until 
opposition  "-^ihle,  an  I  uar  uas  declared 
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(c)  He  i  bo  pay  off  tin.-  national  deU  gradually 

by  D  -inking  fund. 

He  reduced  tin-  customs  duties  to  such  an  cxteir 

to  make   smuggling  unprofitable,  3'ct   the   revenue 

incr 

(e)  He  in  ide  (17S7X  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France. 
He   prop.  ;rade  with  Ireland,   but  this  otl'er 

•ted  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
(g)   Hf  -Meeceded  in   bringing  about  free  trade  between 

F.ngland   and  Ireland  immediately  at'ti  r  the   I'liiou 

(/»)  "Why  he   failed    to  do  more:  (1)  He  had   to  contend 
with  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of   those  who  sup- 
ported   him  ;     rJ)  The   breaking  out  of    the    French 
Involution  put  a  stop  to  his  plans. 
CoNSTrrrrioNAL  POLICY: 

(a)  The    India    Hill  (I7«t).     Pitt  "left  the  (F.ast  India) 
Company  in  n  of  their  large  powers,    but 

subjected  them  to  a  Board   of  Control  representing 
the  Civwn.      The    company   were    n.iw    ;M 
to  Ministers   in  their  rule;    and  Ministers,   it 

:  \\rong  to  be  done,  were  responsible  to  Par- 
li:unent."  —  May. 

(6)  Tlie  Hill  "  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  p< 
of  Kngland  in  Parliament  ''  t .  :  . 

(r)  Tli.'  Iff.    had  be.- 

ins  mi-,  and  the  Prince  of  AVales  el-umed  tli 
as  a  right.    Pitt  re-i-trd   the,  claim  <  n   the  ground 
that  Parliament  alone  had  the  right  to  appoint  a 

nt. 

The  <  '"ustitutional  Act  (1701).     Divided  the  Can 
and  gave  tliem  self-government. 

•     :     Pox's    Libel     Hill    M7!i'J».    which    gave  the 
jury  the  right   to  decide  whether  a    publication   i- 

lilielous   01 

'  he  panic,  excited  by  the  French  llevolir 
-pension   ol    the    II; 
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i,is  public  career  in  tin-  service  of  "  single  speech" 
Hamilton,  when  tins  latter  was  Iii-li  Secretary.  In 
l7i;~>  became  private,  secretary  to  the-  Marquis  of  Kock- 
iiujhaiii,  ami  in  the  following  year  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  a  pocket  borough.  "For  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  this  time  down  to  1790,  Burke 
was  one  of  the  chief  guides  and  inspirers  of  a  revived 
Whii;  party."  The  policy  of  that  party  was  opposition 
to  the  king's  attempt  at  personal  rule.  Burke  made 
speeches,  and  wrote  books  full  of  unanswerable  argu- 
ments; but,  all  the  same,  the  Commons  voted  lor  the 
king. 

4.  During  these  years  Burke  was  a  member  of  the  club  of 

which  Key  no  Ms  ami  (larrick,  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 
\\ere  leading  lights. 

5.  On  the  fall  of  the  Xortli  Ministry.  1782,  Burke  was  made 

paymaster  of  the  forces,  but  held  the  office  for  only  a 
few  months.  In  178H,  ho  held  the  same  position  under 
the  Coalition  Ministry. 

6.  For  fourteen  years  (1781-1795)  he  gave  close  attention  to 

Indian  affairs.  The  enormities  of  which  Hastings  was 
guilty  aroused  his  indignation.  His  impeachment  of 
Hastings  was  one  of  the  interesting  events  in  his  < 

7.  Burke  distrusted  the   French  Revolution  from  the  first. 

When  its  excess  revealed  its  true  nature  he  determined 
ise  t  h'-  F.nglish  nation  against  it.  With  this  object 
in-  wrote  ••  Ketlectious  on  the  Revolution  in  Fran 
Thirty  thousand  copies  were  sold  within  seven  vears. 
His  views  alienated  him  from  his  party.  He  sacrificed 
hi*  friendship  for  Fox.  He  published  an  "Appeal  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."  Largely  through  his  iii- 

i  mentality,    England    was    forced    into     war    with 

nee. 

8.  In  I7(M  Burke  lost  his  son,  in  whom  his  hopes  were  wrap- 

l>e.l  up,  and  he  never  recovered  I'r.im  tin- blow. 

!<>r  peace   called    forth    Blirke's     "  Letters  On  ft 

Me  Peace."  lie  died  in  the  year  following,  the 
dark  year  of  the  war. 
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tli..  heme  <>f  parliamentary  reform ;  (5)  lli- 

as  a.  manager  in  the  impeachment  of  War- 
ren I  lasting-;;  (i>)  His  support,  of  the  claim  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  t.»  be  regent  during  his  father's  madness ;  (7) 
His  l.il>el  Act  :  (S)  His  friendly  support  of  the  French 
Revolution;  (ft)  His  opposition  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  etc:.  ;  (10)  His  Support  of  the  meas- 
ures to  resist  Napoleon;  (11)  His  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  180<; ;  (12)  His  farewell  speech  against  the 
slave  trade. 

7.  Fox  discontinued  attendance  in  Parliament  for  some  time 
(1797),  and  occupied  himself  with  writing  a  History  of 
England  from  James  II. 


THIRTEENTH   TOPIC. 


THK  WAR  WITH  REVOLUTIONARY  FRANCE  (1793-1801). 

I.  Its  Causes. 

The  spread  of  revolutionary  principles  on  the  continent  ex- 
cited the  distrust  of  the  conservative  class  in  England. 
The  excesses  of  the  revolutionists  aroused  horror  in  all 
classes.  Burke  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  English 
people  until  a  panic  of  terror  was  excited.  Pitt  with- 
stood the  demand  for  war  as  long  as  he  could,  but  in 
17!>%2  the  French  Convention  decreed  that  France  offer 
the  aid  of  her  soldiers  to  all  nations  who  would  strive  for 
freedom.  Further,  in  February,  1793,  the  French,  hav- 
ing overrun  Holland  and  conquered  Flanders,  threw 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  violation  of  the 
IVacc  of  Westphalia,  and  when  the  English  envoy  remon- 
strated he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  and  war  was 
declared  against  England. 

II.  Its  Course. 

'•   Au-tri.-i   and    Prussia  attacked  France  on  the  north  and 

>pain  and  Sardinia  to  the  south,  England  kept  the 

9 .  and  the  peasantry  of  La  Vendee  rose  in  insurrection. 
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French  (ieneral  Humbert  landed  with  900  men ;  surren- 
dered to  Lord  ('ormvallis.  In  May  of  the  same  year 
i -i in  sailed  for  Egypt,  his  ultimate  destination  l>eiiig 
India.  lie  took  Malta  on  the  way,  and  arrived  in  Egypt. 
defeated  the  Mamelukes.  Pushing  into  Sj-ria,  ho  was 
worsted  at  the  siege  of  Acre  (May,  1799)  and  compelled 
to  retreat.  Meantime  (August,  1798)  Nelson  had  anni- 
hilated the  French  fleet  in  Al>oukir  Bay.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  Russia  joined  with  Austria  to  r. 
France,  and  Pitt  encouraged  the  alliance  by  giving  large 
subsidies. 

8.  The  efforts  of  this  coalition  were  successful  in  the  begin- 

ning of  1799.  French  were  defeated  in  Italy,  but  held 
their  own  in  Switzerland  and  Hi  Hand.  Napoleon 
returned  from  Egypt  and  was  made  First  Consul. 
Russia  2-etired  from  the  coalition. 

9.  In  the  spring  of  1800  Napoleon  crossed  the   Alps  at  the 

St.  Bernard,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Marengo. 
Moreau  also  defeated  them  later  in  the  3rear  at  Hohi'ii- 
linden.  Austria  gladly  made  peace  at  Luneville.  Feoru- 
ary,  1801. 

ID.  In  IfsOl  England  was  once  more  alone  in  opposition  to 
France.  Napoleon  resolved  to  strike  at  England's  com- 
merce by  shutting  all  European  ports  against  her.  lie 
Succeeded  in  uniting  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in 
an  armed  neutrality.  The  English  fleet  destroyed  that 
of  Denmark  in  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen.  A  short 
time  before  this  battle  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  was 
..tied,  and  his  successor,  Alexander,  made  a  con- 
vention with  England.  Malta  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  1  lie  French  army  in  Egypt  capitulated. 

11.   Napoleon  no\v  resolved  on  peace  for  a  time.     PI:.M  : 
AMIK.NS.  March,  1802. 

III.  Conditions  of  Peace. 

1.  France  to  withdraw  from  Southern  Italy,  and  to  leave  the 
Republics   of   Holland,    Switzerland,   and   Piedmont  to 
mselves. 


FOURTEENTH    TOPIC. 

Till    \V\Il  WITH   \  UOLKON. 
I    Its  Cause. 
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:<•.!   all   li'-r   Italian  and  Adriatic  Provinces;  C2)  The 
;he  old  ( Icrmaii  Kmpiro. 

i'russia  was  crushed  at  Jena.  In  Xo- 
vrinber  X'aj)oU'on  issued  his  "  Berlin.  1  >>•<•!• 
1.  In  .January,  18<i~.  tin-  English  CoYernment  replied  by  an 
"  Order-in-Council,"  declaring  France  and  allied  coun- 
tries blockaded,  and  neutral  vessels  trading  with  thorn 
!  i  >ri/es.  In  Juno.  1807,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Russians 
at  Friedland.  Battle  was  foil*  .wed  by  the  P.  ace  of  Tilsit. 
Russia  became  friendljr  to  France,  and  forced  Sweden  to 
renounce  her  alliance  with  England.  The  Russian  and 
Swedish  fleets  were  put  at  the  service  of  France,  and 
noleon  counted  on  that  of  Denmark  also.  In  Septem- 
ber an  English  fleet  bombarded  Copenhagen,  and  seized 
the  Danish  fleet.  In  November  England  issued  fresh 
( >rders-in-Council,  bearing  still  more  heavily  on  neutrals. 
In  December  Napoleon  issiied  in  return  his  Milan 
De<  •: 

3.  The  Peninsular  War. 

A.  How  it  came  to  be  entered  upon. 

Icon  was  seeking  to  unite  all  Europe  against  England  ;• 
in  particular,  he  wished  to  close  the  continent  against 
English  goods.  Spain  had  been  the  subservient  ally  of 
Franco  for  some  years,  but  Napoleon  wanted  to  have  full 
control  of  the  country.  He  forced  the  King  to  resign. 
and  appointed  his  brother  Joseph  to  the  vacant  throne. 
The  Spaniards  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  The  English 
Government  gladly  offered  to  support  them. 

B.  Its  Course. 

1.  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Arthur  AVellcsley  were  sent  with 
small  armies,  isuS.  \Yrllrsley  gained  the  battle  of 
Vimiera,  and  forced  a  French  army  to  surrender  in  Con- 
vention  of  Cintra. 

Sir  John  Moore  advanced  into  Spain,  found  himself  op- 
poM-d  by  forces  much  larger  than  his  own.  and  made  a 
r  of  2.")' )  miles  to  the  coast.     Was  killed 
intho  battle  of  COIM-NNA.  January.  1809. 
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IV.  The  War  in  Europe  from  1808  to  the  Battle  of 

Waterloo. 
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on*  inental  system,  and  added  the  country  to 

:,cc.     II.-   al-.>  sought  an    alliance   with   the    I'nited 
...tiiist  Britain. 

1.  "  In  !•'<•' iruary,  1S1 1.  the  United  States  announced  that  all 
iiu  with  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen 

was  at  an  end'' — a  serious  blow  to  English  commerce. 
I ;. -sides  this,  Napoleon  seized  several  States,  among  others 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  for  trading  with  England.  The 
Ihike  df  Oldenburg  was  a  brother-in-law  of  C'Xar  Alexan- 
der, and  the  latter  resented  Napoleon's  action.  He  re- 
solved to  disregard  the  continental  blockade  of  British 
manufactures.  Napoleon  determined  to  punish  him. 

5.  In  May,  1812,  Napoleon  set  out  from  Paris  to  superintend 
the  invasion  of  Russia.  In -June  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  England. 

ii.  In  the  spring  of  1813  Prussia  rose  in  arms  against  Napo- 
leon. Later  in  the  year  Austria,  stirred  to  action  by 
the  successes  of  Wellington,  joined  Prussia  and  Russia. 
Napoleon  was  defeated  by  the  allied  forces  at  Leipzig  in 
October.  On  the  last  day  of  1813,  the  allies  entered 
France. 

7.  In  March,  1814,  the  allies  entered  Paris.     On  April  4th 
noleon  abdicated  and  was  sent  to  Elba.     The  TREATY 
OF  PAULS  closed  the  war.     The  TREATY  OP  GHENT  con- 
cluded the  war  with  America. 

s.  (tiithe  1st  of  March.  isir>.  Napoleon  landed  at  Cannes, 
and  in  twenty  days  he  was  in  Paris.  On  June  18th  he 
met  Wellington  at  Waterloo  and  was  defeated. 


FIFTEENTH  TOPIC. 

THK   SOCIAL   mXlHTinN  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGH- 

TKK.NTII  CENTURY. 
(Kni^'lit'.s  History  of  England  may  be  consulted  witli  advantage.) 

IV.  Increase  of  Population. 

From  1700  to  1750,  200,000  ;  from  I7:»  )  to  17« <>.  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter;  from  1780  to  1801,  nearly  a  million 
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IV.  Progress  in  Manufactures. 

1.  In  L770  one  man  in  three  was  engaged  in  agriculture;  in 

ls:>i).  one  man  in  four.     The  great  advancement  in  the 
mechanical  arts  began  just  at  tho  accession  of  <u 
III. 

•2.  Tlic  names  of  the  great  inventors  and  discoverers  of  the 
end  of  last  century  are  I>rinilley.  Arkwright,  Croiuptoii, 
('art\\ri.  ck,  Wednvw 1,  Watt. 

;i.   The  tir-t  canals  were   opened  hi  the  first  years  of  < 

III.'s  ivign.  The  coal  trade  at  once  sprang  up.  Ark- 
wright  took  out  a  patent  for  a  spinning  machine,  17<i!». 
Mobs  burned  the  mills  in  which  they  were  useil .  ( 'r<  ITU]) 
ton's  "mule"  was  finished  177ft.  Steam  power  \vas  first 
employed  in  spinning,  1787.  Cartwright's  power-loom 
was  first  brought  into  profitable  use  in  1801. 

1.  I  >r.  John  Roebuck's  name  is  connected  with  two  important 
inventions  :  (1)  A  process  for  producing  sulphuric  acid 
cheap;  (2)  the  process  of  smelting  iron  (17.">!>). 

f>.  In  17ii:;  \Vci!ge\vood  ill-mi  need  a.  new  kind  of  earthenware 
that  soon  drove  out  the  wooden  and  pewter  dishes. 

il.  In  1771  Watt's  first  steam  engine  was  set  up  in  Birming- 
ham. 


SIXTEENTH  TOPIC. 


I.ITKKA'ITKK   AM>   A  RT   IX  THH  KI<  IlITKKXTll   CKNTURY. 
(Refer  to  Chamlirrs'  ( 'vi-lr.jKi-di.-i  <.f  Lii.Tatun  . 

I.  Literature. 
A.  Poets. 

I  »nriiiLr  tliis  period  there  is  a  gradual  transit  ion  from  the  das- 
j    school  o!  in-  natural   school  of  the  begin- 

ning of  tin    pr  • ury. 

I.   Kdv.aid  Voiin-  i  nisi    1 7i;:.).—  Night  Thoughts. 
•_'.  James  Thomson  (1700  1718).— The  Seasons. 
:J.   William  ColliM  (17-J1-1759)'.— Odoto  [dberty, 
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2.  .b.lm  Wesley  :  I7o:i  1.791).— Sermons. 

Whitii.-ld  i  1711    1770 1. —Sermons. 
1.   !  >r.  William  Paley  (17 .13-1805).— Natural  Theology. 

F.  Essayists. 

1.   Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.— The  Rambler  and  The  Idler. 
•J.   Dr.  Hawkesworth. — The  Adventurer. 

8.  Horace  Walpole.  j 

_c  u        j     iv        f  The  World. 
1.  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  others.) 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith.     ^ 

(>.  Francis  Jeffrey.  V  Edinburgh  Review. 

7.   Lord  Brougham.  J 

G.  Dramatists. 

1.  David  (Jarrick  (1716-1779).— The  Lying  Valet 
•_!.  Samuel  Foote. — The  Minor. 
:*>.  (  Hiver  Goldsmith.— She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
1 .    1 ; ichurd  Brinsley  Sheridan. — The  Rivals. 
5.  George  Colman. — John  Bull. 

II.  Art. 

1.  HOGARTH. — "The  true  founder  of  the  English  School  of 

Painting." 

2.  REYNOLDS. — "The  acknowledged  leader  in  portraiture." 

3.  G.UNSKtiuorcii. — '•  A  painter  both  of  landscape  and  portrait 

in  a  style  at  once  thoroughly  English  and  thoroughly 
original." 

4.  Wilson. — He  was  a  great  painter,  but  his  painting  was 

conventional." 

5.  West.— Painted  "Death  of  General  Wolfe." 

6.  Lawrence. — "The  undisputed  successor  to  Reynolds." 

7.  Wilkie. — Painter  of  the  "  pleasant  side  of  every-day  life." 
d.  Turner. — "His  '  Cressing  the  Brook'  is  the  noblest  Eng- 
lish landscape  of  its  kind  over  painted." 

Tin:  ROYAL  ACADK.MY  was  founded  in  17C.S.— "  The  list  of 
original  members  is  a  curious  index  to  the  state  of  art 
in  England  at  that  time.  Of  the  thirty  tlireu  \\lmse 
names  are  inserted  in  the  first  eatal"i;-,ic'.  eight  or  nine 
are  foreigners;  two  are  ladies;  some  \vero  coach  and 
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I.   Tin'  principle  of  representation  in  tin-  House  of  Lords  : 
:    Iivl  mil  elected  fur  life. 
I'l-e-ieiited  by  1(>  peers,  elcctfil  fora 
e  Parliament  only, 
(c)  English  spiritual  peers   number  28,  holding  seats  for 

life. 

Importance  of  the  prerogative  of  creating  peers  : 
(a)  Attempts  made  in  1719  to   fix  the  number   «f   peers. 

Defeated  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  "\Yulpole. 
(6)  Power  to  create   peers  prevents   a   dead-lock  between 

Commons  and  Lords. 

(c)  Creation  of  peers  in  House  of   Lords  equivalent  to  a 
dissolution  in  the  Commons. 


EIGHTEENTH  TOPIC. 


THK    HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  SIXCR    THE  REVOLUTION. 
(See  May  in  particuler.) 

I.  Number  of  Members. 

1.  Under  the  last  two  Stuarts  average  number  <.f  members 

2.  Union  with  Scotland  added  45. 
8.  Union  with  Ireland  added  1<">. 

4.  Number   since,   averaged   about  (550.     House    which    met. 
Januar}-,  1880,  had  670  member-;. 

n.  As  Representative  of  the  People. 

1.  1  ''•;'••< -ts  of  the  system  of  representation  previous  to 
(a)  Nomination  boroughs. 
(6)  Partial  and  uncertain  rights  <  t  election, 
(r)  Flagrant  bribery  at  elections. 

s  bought  and  sold. 

(e)  Cnvernment  influence  in  large  towns. 
(/)  Cost  of  elections  in  the  great  cities. 
(g)  Many  larire  towns  unrepresented. 
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11  Tin-  matter  was  now  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  ter- 
ror caused  liy  tlie  outbreak  of  the  French  Revol ution 
some  years  later  rendered  all  efforts  at  reform  use- 
less." 
The   Reform    Bill  of   ls;>-_>.  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell, 

provided  : — 
1.   That  the  franchise  should  be  taken  from  fifty-six  "  rotten 

boroughs.'' 

•J.   That  one  hundred  and  forty-three  large  towns  ,»r  counties 
without  representation  should   have  the  right   to  elect 
members. 
;l.   That  householders  paying  £l»>  rental  should  be  allowed  to 

vote  in  boroughs. 
1.  That  leaseholders  should  have  the  franchise  in  counties. 

III.  The  History  of  Parties  since  the  Revolution. 

1.  Under  William  and  Anne  the  two  great  parties.  Whigs 
and  Tories,  about  equally  balanced.  Whigs  inclined  to 
limit  The  royal  power,  Tories  to  extend  it.  Whigs  in 
favor  of  religious  toleration,  Tories  against  it.  Whigs 
favorable  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  Tories  inclined  to 
recall  the  Stuarts.  Whigs  mostly  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, Tories  mostly  clergymen  and  land  owners. 

~2.  1  Miring  the  reign  of  (.'eorge  I.  and  (George  II..  the  Tory 
party  was  gone. 

:  ter  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  17  I.".,  the  Tories 
•ame  a  national  party.    They  rally  round  George  III., 
become  •'  the  King's  Friends." 

1.  The  Whig  party  broken  up  into  factions  by  the  jealousies 
of  rival  families,  and  the  intriguing  of  the  king. 

f>.  The  Tories  support  the  king  in  his  efforts  to  chastise  the 
American  colonies.  The  NVhigs,  after  in.  vain  opposing 
the  kind's  measure-,,  secede  from  Parliament  (177fi).  Re- 
turn \\enker  than.  ever. 

ti.   After  fall  of  North  and  Rockingham  ministries,  there  are 
nartics.  Lord  Shelbume  and  the  Court  Tarty;  Lord 


partira. 
•  nr». 

IV.  Duration  of  Parliament. 

I.    I: 

•  •  years  at  the  tin  nt 

-  h.-Id 

should  be  called  within  ti  • 

longer 
•.  three  years. 

seven  years. 

•"•.    In  pi-  i 

V.  Privileges  of  Parliament. 

1.    !. 

i  i»m- 

phl-  •  lay. 

'mprisoiuil  <>n  a  general  warr. 

M;  on  thi-  kin- 

the  Hotue  of  C<}mmon« 
:n.    He  retirM  to  Frajkoe  for  *  time.    I*  r»- 

ll 

,ain  elected  (by  a  major r 
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l>ut  his  opponent  permitted  to  take  the  seat.     In  1774 

"Wilkes  u  ;i>  a--ain  ivt  iirni'd  and  permitted  to  take  his 
In  1 7s-j  the  proceedings  against  him  were  ex- 
puiiged  from  the  records  of  the  Commons  "  as  being 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
electors  of  the  kingdom." — T-L. 

•J.   lli^ht  of  committing  to  prison.    Extends  only  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  session  of  Parliament.     See  Murray's  case  in 
T-L. 
'•'•.   Publication  of  Debates: 

(a)  After  the  Revolution,  frequent  resolutions  passed  to 

prevent  the  publication  of  debates — without  avail. 
(6)  Imperfect  reports   appeared   from   time   to   time   in 
Magaxines,   sometimes    as   the   proceedings   of    the 
"Senate  of  Great  Lilliput,"  etc. 

(c)  Notes  had  to  be  taken  by  stealth  ;  reports  generally 

inaccurate.     "Dr.  Johnson  "  took  care  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it." 

(d)  Reports  of   speeches  accompanied  with  the  names  of 

the  speakers  first  appeared  1771.     Col.  Onslow  com- 
plains of  some  of  these  reports. 

(e)  Commons  order  printers  to  appear  at  the  bar.    "Wilkes 

arranges  a  scheme  by  which  the  House  is  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  Corporation  of  London.     The 
Lord  Mayor  committed,  to  prison. 
(/)  Publication   of   debates   since    pursued   without  any 

restraint. 

(g]  The  privilege  of  reporting  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time. 

4.  Right  of  Commons  to  levy  taxes  and  vote  supplies: 

Tli is  right,  freely  acknowledged  since  the  Revolution. 
/"  "Stopping  the  Supplies11  only  once  attempted  ri7sli 
since  the  Revolution. 

Lords  can  only  assent  to  the  appropriation  bills. 

Ms  since  is:;-_> 

Lord    Derby's  l.ill  of   is.;?  gave  the  franchise  to  all 
ratepayers  in   boroughs,  to  all   lodgers  in  boroughs 


•   wm» 
Gladstone 
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e  ( Icivernmen'  ••  •  1 1 1 .  soon,  full  (onl  of  the  press. 

It.  had  been  th.  of  journalists  to  refer  to  public,  men 

under  cover  ••!'  their  initials;  the  "  North  Briton."  \Vilkes' 
paper,  as-ailed  them  openly  by  name.  No.  45  of  that 

r    attacked    the  king   and   Bute.       The    Government 

!ved   to  prosecute.     A   '•  General  Warrant "  was  issued 

to  discover  the  authors  and  publishers;  on  a  question  of 

privilege    \Yilkes   was   excluded    from   Parliament;    and, 

\  .  \Vilkes  was  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Public  sj-mpathy  was  aroused  for  Wilkes.  and 
popular  riots  took  place. 

'i.  Before  the  excitement  over  Wilkes'  case  had  died  out  the 
letters  of  .lunius  appeared.  In  the  trial  springing  out 
oft!  .o  doctrines  were  asserted:  ^1)  That  a  pub- 

lisher was  criminally  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  servants; 
(2)  That  the  publication  of  a  libel  by  a  publisher's  servant 
was  proof  of  his  criminality.  A  third  doctrine  was  asserted 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  that  the  judge  alone  must  decide  on  the 
criminality  of  the  libel. 

7.  Mr.  Krskine  won  great   fame  in  opposing   these   doctrines. 

In  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  most  renowned  judges  of  the 
.  Mr.  K<>\e's  Libel  Act  was  passed  17M-_>.     It  gave  to  the 
juries  the  right  to  decide  the  criminality  of  the  libel. 

8.  The  excitement  of  the  French  Revolution  caused  the  publi- 

cation of  many  seditious  opinions.  Thomas  Payne  was 
i  f<  >r  using  seditious  language  in  his  "  Rights  of  Man  "  ; 

waa  defended  by   Mr.  Krskine.     Paine  was    found  guilty. 

The  Government  adopted  a  repressive  policy  I7n-j.    Many 

trials  tunk  place  for  using  seditious  language,  and  so  great 

the    panic,   that   a    verdict  of  guilty    was   generally 

:rned.    Of  the  twenty-eight  years  that  follow,  May  says  : 

"The  last  twenty-eiijht  j-ears  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 

formed  a  period  of  perilous  transition  for  liberty  of  opinion. 

While  the  right  of  free  discussion  had  been  discredited  by 
blOUS  license,  by  wild  and  dangerous  theories,  by  turbu- 

leie  Lition-r-the  Government  and  Legislature,  in 

guarding  against  these  excesses,  had  discountenanced  and 
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1'enal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  were  passed  from  time 
TO  time.      An  Act  pa—ed  in  1 71  >', >  enacted  : 

.••.a i-il  nf  I'lOt)  lie,  given  for  the  discovery  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  exercising  his  functions. 
Thar  a  priest  so  found  lie  imprisoned  for  life. 

a,  Roman  Catholic  could  not  inherit  or  purchase 
land  unless  he  abjured  his  religion  upon  oath. 
That  he  could  not  send  his  children  abroad  to  be  edu- 
cated. 

I.  Vn  inroad  upon  the  Toleration  Act  was  made  by  an  Act 
1 1711)  against  occasional  conformity,  and  another  flTDV) 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism.  Both  these  were  repealed 
in  the  following  reign. 

•">.  The  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code  followed  upon  the  religious 
iv  \  ival  of  the  middle  of  the  century. 

'i.  A  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  was  passed  1778  without  a 
dissentient  voice.  It  repealed  the  Penal  Statute  of  1700. 

7.   The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed  1828. 

Next  year  (18'2!1)  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was  pass.-d. 

9.  Jews  were  admitted  to  Parliament  for  the  first  time  in  1845. 
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THK  (JREA.T  STATKSMRN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

i  NOTK-  For  I'm.  s.-r  Kiev,. nth  TopkO 

1.   Canning.  —  Alter  Pitt,  by  far  the  most  brilliant  s  La  tea  in  an  <  f 
.;uid  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  was  Canning,  lie 
was  an   admirer  <. f   Pitt,  and  endeavored   to  carry  on ; 
jMiliey  of   unco  iniiiercial  at   home,  but   he 

':i<>re  decided  in  his  foreign  policy. 

Hi-  I.e<t  work  was  doi  ie  ;is  Secretary  of  Koivi^n  A  ilairs,  lsu7 
l^'!>  and  is-j-j   1S-J7.     During  his  lii^t  term  as  Foreign  Secre 
lie   proved   tin-  ablest  opponent  of  Napoleon,  and  in   his 


•-viwd 

2.  Lord  Orey  and  Lord  Melburne     From  1880  to  MHO  England 

..uswj  two  •taU<*mun.     They  were  by 

•  •tcen- 

pajwed  w>me  of  the  m«»t  ini|iortAnt  l«»gi 
ev.  chief  act*  were  :— 

n  Hill  "f  1882. 
(6)  '1  ve  Trade,  1888. 

(c)    . 

(c{)  '1  :ng  the  right  of 

•elf-gov 

littoo  of  the  Pri 

3.  Peel.    •' •:!.••':      ••  '•••  niiinIxT  of  statues  erected  to  his  mem- 

ibltMt  mau 

of     I. 

account  of  t'.uinin^s  li  -owanbi  K. 

Ill   I^'J-s  lit-  IM-I-UIII.- 
ami  pas>. 

in  I K<II,  aj      P 

II.-   \ 

ui>ik  ami  the  exU«n 

Brit ;  L»w« 

gave  grout  ofTonc«'  t<i  his  own  pat  .-cd  to 

resign  in 

4.  Lord  John  Russell  win  ..  •%«t». 
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power  for  six  years.  He  was  again  Prime  Minister  in  1865, 
but  was  defeated  on  a  second  Reform  Bill,  and  retired  iii 
1866. 

5.  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  guiding  statesman  of  the  empire 

for  ten  years  from  1855  to  1865,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  in  1858-9.  He  was  a  very  able  man,  whose 
policy  was  inaction  at  home  and  the  avoidance  of  com- 
plications abroad.  The  Crimean  War  came  to  him  as  a 
He  prosecuted  it  to  a  successful  issue,  and  showed 
and  statesmanship  in  quelling  the  revolt  in  India  in 
.  He  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  India  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown  in  1858.  The  volunteer  move- 
ment developed  during  his  rule.  He  was  successful  in  avoid- 
ing all  foreign  wars  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  term  of 
office,  and  did  much  to  bring  about  England's  polity  of  peace 
and  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration. 

6.  Disraeli  and  Gladstone. — Since  Lord  Palmerston 's  death  in 

ls<i.")  these  two  statesmen  have  been  the  great  leaders  of  the 
English  people.  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  the  Eeform  Bill  of 
ls<;7,  and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  political  leaders 
of  the  century.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  began  life  as  a  Conser- 
vative, became  the  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  passed  a  num- 
ber of  progressive  measures  of  great  importance.  Among 
them  are : — 

(a)  The  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869. 

(i)  The  .establishing  of  School  Boards  and  providing  for 
their  support  by  local  rates,  1.S7D. 

(c)  The  abolition  of  religious  tests  in  Universities,  1871. 

(d)  The  introduction  of  the  secret  ballot  in  elections,  187'J. 

(e)  The  Franchise  Act  of  1HS5,  giving  the  right  to  vote 

to  agricultural  laborers. 


..•• 
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Pitt,  Karl  of  Chatham 

Duk.- «.f  (JrafUm 

Karl..f  sh.-n.un. 

Duk.-  .iliti..n  Mii.i-try       .      A  prill  7X1- 

Mr.  William  Pi- 

Mr.   A  i  :::.    '    D 

Mr.  William  Pi" 

Duk. 

' 

I..H,!          

Mr.  '  • 

.Inn.    1898 

Duke  <»f  Wt-llii...  •   :  n.  JttB  "  1 

Lord(in-y  v    IS»I 

M.'llH.urn.-  .      .. 
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I.i.rd  Derby I'Vl..    is5,s  "  June  1859 

Lord   Palniorstnn Iituc  1859   "  Nov.    1865 

Earl  Russell Nov.  18<>5  "  June  1866 

Lord  Derby      June  1866  "  Feb.    1868 

Mr.  Disraeli Feb.   1868  "  Dec.    1868 

Mr.  Gladstone         Dec.   1868  "  Feb.    1874 

Mr.  Disraeli Feb.   1874  "  April  1880 

Mr.  Gladstone        A pril  1880  "  June  1885 

Lord  Salisbury       June  1885  "  Feb.    1886 

Mr.  Gladstone         Feb.   1886  "  Aug.  1886 

Lord  Salisbury        Aug.  1886  "  Aug.  1892 

Mr.  Gladstone         Aug.  1892  "  Mar.  1894 

Lord  ROM -berry       Mar.  1894  "  June  1895 

Lord  Salisbury        June  1895 
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.   iiisrouv. 

4.  The  Hellenes  were  divided  into  three  leading  brunches  :   louians, 

;md  Korians. 


5.  Foreign  Immigrations. 

1.  Cecrops,  about  1555  B.C.,  came  with  a  colony  from  Egypt  and 
1  in  A'ttiea.  The  legend  states  that  he  founded  Athens. 
and  that  lie  first  called  it  Ceeropia,  afterwards  changed  to 
Athena  after  tin;  goddess  of  his  tribe.  Hermann  states  that 
the  legend  of  the  Egyptian  colonization  of  Attica  was  never 
acknowledged  by  the  Athenians  themselves. 

•2.  Cadmus  about  1550  B.C.  came  from  Phoenicia  and  settled  in 
i.i.      He    founded   Thebes,    and   introduced   letters  into 
(  i  recce.  and  also  music  and  the  arts  of  working  in  metals. 

••  A  division  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Cadmeians,  occupied  Bceotia, 
and  either  driving  out  the  natives,  or  uniting  with  them,  founded  there 
tin-  celebrated  city  of  Thebes.  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  this  colony,  has 
the  fame  of  introducing  letters  into  Greece;  but  the  merit  of  this,  and 
all  (lie  improvements  which  took  place  at  tin-  same,  period,  belongs  to 
him  only  in  common  with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Curetes.''—  G  rote. 

'.'>.    IVlops.  r_!s;i  B.C..  came  from  Phrygia  and  settled  in  the  Pelo- 
poni. 

6.  Tin-  greatest  king  of  legendary  times  was  Theseus,  who  was  the 

'h  king  of  Athens,  lie  lived  about  l'2'M  B.C.  lie  united 
the  twelve  cities  of  Attica  and  contributed  largely  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

7.  The  Trojan   war  is  the  most  striking  story  of  the  history  of 

To  it  is  attributed  the  kindling  of  a  national 
spirit  of  unity  among  the  Hellenic  nations. 

••  From  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  downwards,  the  Hellenes  always 
looked  upon  themselves  as  but  one  people."  —  Hermann. 

The  sn-gc  of  Troy  lasted  ten  years  and  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  Tn>y  by  the  trick  of  the  Wooden  horse.  The  leading  <  iivek 
heroes  according  to  the  Homeric  legend  were,  Agamemnon, 

.Menelaus.  Nestor.  Ajax  and  Achilles. 

"Tin  .ugh  literally  believed,  reverentially  cherished,  and  numbered 
annui-  the  gigantic  pin-  .....  nenaof  the  past,  by  the  (ireeian  public,  the. 
a  war  is.  in  the  eyes  of  modern  inquiry,  essentially  a  legend  and 
nothing  more."—  G  rote. 
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8.  Dorian  Conquest  of  tho  Poloponnoou*. 
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9.  Groat  Au thorn  of  the  Legendary  Period. 
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2.  Tho  main  features  of  the  Constitution  were: 
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kings  had  almost  unlimited  authority  in  time  of  war  and 
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when  awa3'  from  Spartan  territory.  Both  the  kings  and  the 
sriiatr  were  restrained  by  theEphori.  five  magistrates  chosen 
by  the  |>i>(iple  by  general  vote.  The  Ephori  held  a  controlling 
and  somewhat  peculiar  position.  They  presided  at  general 
assemblies  of  the  people  and  conducted  all  elections.  They 
made  war  and  peace,  but  they  had  to  be  unanimous  before 
their  decisions  were  binding.  They  ultimately  assumed 
nearly  all  the  functions  of  executive  government.  The 
Spartans  themselves  were  forbidden  to  work  in  cultivation  of 
the  land  or  in  manual  labor.  The  workers  were  the  Helots. 
Iron  money  was  used.  The  whole  people  ate  at  public  tables 
and  the  fare  was  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  aim  of  train- 
ing was  to  develop  physical  strength  and  endurance,  and  a 
spirit  of  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  state  in  all 
things.  Even  human  life  was  regarded  as  belonging  primarily 
to  the  state  and  not  to  the  individual,  and  the  natural  affec- 
tion of  parents  was  to  a  large  extent  eradicated  by  the  law 
that  made  men  and  women  simple  elements  in  the  unity 
called  the  state,  and  led  mothers  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of 
their  sons  if  they  died  nobly  for  Sparta.  The  Spartan,  rever- 
ence for  la\v  was  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  Sparta  gave  to 
the  other  Greek  states. 

3.  Athenian  Lawgivera 

I'raro.  tl'21  B.C. 

"  Draco's  enactments,  B.C.  621,  made  no  change  in  the  constitution, 
unless  it  were  that  the  substitution  of  definite  penalties  for  the  pre- 
viously arbitrary  sentence  of  the  archons  pave  rise  to  the  court  of 
appeal  of  the  Epheta;." — Hermann. 

"  The  precise  nature  of  the  institutions  of  Draco,  though  they  have 
become  proverbial  for  their  sanguinary  character,  is  little  known.  He 
renewed  an  extravagant  law  for  the  prosecution  even  of  inanimate 
things  which  had  caused  the  death  of  anyone.  Another  law.  attributed 
to  him  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius.  was  designed  for  the  prevention  of  tdle- 
:  a  habit  which  was  ditl'erent  ly  estimated  at  Sparta,  where  it 
formed  a  distinct  ion  between  the  free  citizen  and  the  slave."-  Ott  num. 

The  laws  df  l>raco  were  very  severe.  They  were  principally 
a  criminal  cnde  in  which  the  universal  punishment  for  all 
crimes  was  death. 
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i  hat  all  questions  of  peace  or  war,  the  election  of  magi* 
tratea,  and  the  -!••  !  imputed  law  caacw  ahould 

be  referred  to  the  Ecclesia,  or  General  AMCTI 
people.    Plutarch  states  that  Solon  made  some  • 
laws  intentionally  obscure  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
tho  citizens  might  ultimately  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 

!>uted  questions  as  the  final  court  of  appeal. 
7.   II-  !•••-. ".Ml-lish.'.l  the  Areopagus  as  the  high  court  of 
Athens,  named  after  tho  hill  h  it  mot. 

it  became  the  most  famous  in  the  world  and  was 
consulted  largely  by  other  nations. 


THIRD  TOPIC. 
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*  The  uses  of  these  games  were  threefold— 1st.  The  uniting  all  Greeks 
by  one  sentiment  of  national  pride,  and  the  memory  of  a  common  race  ; 
L'nilly.  The  inculcation  ot  hardy  discipline  of  physical  education 
throughout  the  state,  by  teaching  that  the  body  had  its  honors  as  well 
as  the  intellect— a  theory  conducive  to  health  in  peace— and  in  those 
ages  when  men  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  individual  strength  and  skill 
were  the  nerves  of  the  army,  to  success  in  war ;  but  Srdly,  and  princi- 
pally, its  uses  were  in  sustaining  and  feeding,  as  a  passion,  as  a  motive, 
as  an  irresistihle  incentive,  the  desire  of  glory.  That  desire  spread 
through  all  classes  ;  it  animated  all  tribes;  it  taught  that  true  rewards 
are  not  in  gold  and  gems,  but  in  men's  opinions.  The  ambition  of  the 
Alt  is  established  fame  as  a  common  principle  of  action.  What  chivalry 
did  for  the  few,  the  Olympic  contests  effected  for  the  many— they  made 
a  knighthood  of  a  people. " — Bulwer. 

2.  Changes  in  Government. 

1.  The  hereditary  archoiis  ruled  from  1045  to  752  B.C.     Then  the 

elective  element  was  introduced,  and  Athens  became  in  a 
sense  a  republic  with  rulers  still  named  archons,  elected  for 
ten  years.  They  were  chosen  from  the  family  of  Codrus,  and 
the  aristocracy  still  ruled.  There  were  seven  decennial 
archons  in  all. 

2.  Annual  archons  were  chosen  from  683  B.C. 

3.  The  people  gradually  began  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  aris- 

tocracy, and  the  aristocratic  factions  themselves  formed 
factions,  so  that  a  constitution  became  necessary  to  reconcile 
conflicting  parties  and  unify  the  various  elements  of  the 
state.  Solon  was  chosen  archon,  and  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  true  greatness  of  Athens.  He  introduced  his  constitu- 
tion in  594  B.C. 

4.  REVOLUTION   OF  PEISISTRATUS.     Taking  advantage  of   the 

rivalry  of  opposing  parties  Peisistratus  seized  the  government 
of  Athens  560  B.C.  and  ruled  with  two  interruptions  till  his 
death,  527  B.C.  He  was  a  very  able  man  and  a  wise  ruler. 
Solon  used  all  his  eloquence  to  prevent  the  submission  of  the 
people  even  to  a  considerate  despot,  but  to  no  avail, 
ivisistratus  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  art;  he  erected 
fine  public  buildings,  and  founded  the  first  library  in  Athens. 
II  i-  -nil-;  II  i  1 1]  lias  and  Hipparchus  succeeded  him.  1  Iip|>;irv.!ius 
was  murdered,  and  Hippiaa  was  expelled  by  the  Alcmteonidse 
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FOUBTH  TOPIC. 


SPARTA  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  LYCURGUS  TO  THE  PERSIAN 
INVASION. 

1.  The  history  of  Sparta  during  this  period  records  no  internal 

revolutions  such  as  characterized  Athens.  The  social  demo- 
cracy of  Lycurgus  was  so  broad  that  it  required  little  exten- 
sion. Sparta  gradually  increased  her  power  until  at  the 
beginning,  o!  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  she  was  the 
dominant  power  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  had  no  rival  but 
A  thens  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 

2.  Messenian  Wars. 

The  Avars  with  Messenia  were  the  chief  wars  of  Sparta  before  500 
B.C.  The  first  lasted  from  743  to  723  B.C.  and  the  second 
from  679  to  668  B.C.  In  both  <  f  these  Sparta  was  successful. 
Alt  -senian  leaders :  Aristodemus  in  first,  and  Aristomenes  in 
srcond.  The  Messenians  revolted  a  third  time  464  B.C.,  but 
they  were  again  subdued  454  B.C. 


FIFTH  TOPIC. 

THE  PERSIAN  WAR. 
1.  Causes  of  the  War. 

There  \ve7-e  many  (.'rccian  colonies  on  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 
The-e  had  been  conquered  by  the  Persians.  Some  of  them 
revolted  and  received  aid  from  Athens.  The  Persians 
•ited  this  interference  with  the  extension  of  their  empire, 
and  Darius  determined  to  add  to  his  Asiatic  dominions  a 
portion  of  Kurope.  Mipphis.  the  exiled  ruler  of  Athens, 
helped  to  induce  Darius  to  invade  Greece. 


2.  Pint  Invasion,  402  B.C. 
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•  If  I'eated  at  Salamis  -180  B.C.  Xerxes  returned  with  part  of 
his  army  by  way  of  the  Hellespont,  and  left  Manlonius  in 
Thessaly  for  the  winter.  Next  year  Mardonius  invaded 
(Jreeee.  He  destroyed  the  partially  rebuilt  city  of  Athens, 
and  then  retired  to  Boeotia,  where  his  army  was  almost 
annihilated  by  Pausanius  (Spartan)  and  Aristides  (Athenian), 
!7i  i  15.C.  On  the  same  day  that  Plateea  was  fought  a  great 
naval  victory  was  won  by  the  Greeks  at  3Iyeale  under 
Leofcychides  (Spartan)  and  Xanthippus  (Athenian).  These 
victories  were  decisive.  The  Persians  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  not  only  Greece  but  Macedon  and  Thrace  were  freed 
from  Asiatic  domination. 

The  effect  of  the  Persian  wars  on  Greece  was  beneficial.  It  gave 
the  Greeks  faith  in  themselves,  and  developed  a  spirit  of 
unity  among  the  different  Greek  states.  "  A  small  country 
had  withstood  the  attack  of  half  a  continent:  it  had  not 
only  saved  the  most  costly  possessions  that  were  endangered, 
its  freedom,  its  independence  ;  it  felt  itself  strong  enough  to 
continue  the  contest,  and  did  not  lay  aside  its  arms  till  it 
was  permitted  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  peace." 

"  From  a  multitude  of  small  states,  never  united,  but  continually  dis- 
tracted by  civil  broils— and  such  at  the  be.yiniiiug  of  i  hi.*  period  were 
the  states  of  Greece— Anything  important  could  hardly  be  expected 
without  the  occurrence  of  some  external  event,  which,  by  rallying  the 
divided  forces  round  one  point,  and  directing  them  towards  one  object. 
should  hinder  them  from  mutually  exhaustingone  another.  1 1  was  the. 
hostile  attempts  of  Persia  that  lirst  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
splendour  of  Greece  ;  certain  states  then  grew  so  rapidly  in  ]>ower.  I  hat 
upon  their  particular  history  hinges  the  general  history  of  all  (lie 
rest." — Heeren. 

Another  consequence  of  the  war  was  the  great  increase  in  the 
power  of  Athens.  Her  ascendancy  among  the  states  of 
( i  recce  began  with  Marathon,  and  was  iirmly  established  by 
Themistocles  and  Aristides. 
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tin-  Athenians  at  Coronea.  Eubcea  and  Megara  revolt,  but 
an-  subdued.  In  1  lo  B.C.  a  truce  was  made  between  Athens 
and  Sparta.  It  was  to  last  thirty  years,  but  ended  in  fourteen 
years. 

"The  conclusion  of  peace  with  Persia,  glorious  as  it  was,  and  the 
dmt  h  of  the  man  whose  grand  political  object  was  to  preserve 
union  among  the  Greeks,  again  roused  the  spirit  of  internal  strife. 
For  notwithstanding  nearly  twenty  years  intervened  before  the 
tempest  burst  with  all  its  fury,  this  period  was  so  turbulent  during  its 
course  that  (Jn-rce  seldom  enjoyed  universal  pi-ace..  While  Athens. 
by  her  naval  strength,  was  maintaining  her  ascendancy  over  the  eon- 
federates,  and  while  some  of  those  confederates  were  raising  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  passing  over  to  Sparta,  everything  was 
gradually  combining  towards  the  formation  of  a  counter-league,  the 
necessary  cniisei|uence  of  which  must  have  been  a  war,  such  as  the 
lesian."—  ('«/•/•. 


6.  The  Age  of  Pericles. 

Most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  Athens,  or  (ireece.  More  great 
men  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  at  any  other  period 
or  in  any  other  country.  Under  Cimon,  Athens  had  been 
beautified  by  many  elegant  buildings  and  fine  gardens,  and 
its  long  walls  had  been  built  for  four  miles,  connecting  it 
with  the  sea.  During  the  period  of  the  rule  of  Pericles 
Athens  reached  the  climax  of  her  wealth  and  power.  Her 
great  naval  ascendancy  brought  her  the  treasures  of  sur- 
rounding nations;  literature,  art  and  education  flourished. 
Pericles  himself  one  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  history. 


SEVENTH  TOPIC. 

TliK  PELOPONXKSIAX  WAE,  FEOM  431  B.C.  TO  404  B.C. 
1.  Causes. 

h-y  between  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  discontent  of  smaller  states 

at  tin:  aiTo^unoo  of  the  Athenians;  fear  that  Athens  would 
make,  other  states  subjects  instead  of  allies:  opposition 
between  aristocracy  and  demoi-ruc.y.  The  immediate  causQ 
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"It  was  made  known  at  1'ira'iis  by  the  consecrated  ship  l'<t.r<tlitx, 
which  arrived  there  (luring  tin:  night, COmlng Straight  from  the  II elk-s- 
ix int.  BuchamO&ieQtof  distress  and  agony  had  never  been  experienced 
iii  Athens.  The  terrible,  disaster  nf  Sicily  had  become  known  to  the 
people  by  degrees  without  any  authorized  rei>ortcr  ;  but  here  was  the 
urtieial  messenger,  fresh  from  the  scene,  leaving1  no  doubt  or  room 
to  question  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  or  the  irretrievable  ruin 
impending  over  the  city.  The  wailings  and  cries  of  grief,  lirst  arising 
in  rinvus,  were  transmitted  by  the  guards  stationed  on  the  Long  Walls 
up  to  the  city."—  Grote. 

Next  year,  404  B.C.,  Athens  surrendered  to  Sparta  after  a  siege 
of  four  months.  The  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  Sparta 
was  the  leader  among  the  states  of  (ireece. 

Lysias,  the  Athenian  orator,  expressed  the  feelings  of  Athens 
when  he  said  :  ''Greece,  on  the  fall  of  Athens,  should  have 
shorn  her  hair,  and  mourned  at  the  tomb  of  her  heroes, 
as  over  the  sepulture  of  Liberty  herself." 


EIGHTH  TOPIC. 


FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  TO  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  THEBAN  WAE. 

1.  The  Spartans  under  Lysander  organized  the  Athenian  govern- 

ment by  the  "Thirty  Tyrants."     Many  Athenians  exiled  or 
put  to   death.      Within   a   year  Thrasybulus   organized   the 
Athenian  exiles  in  Thebes  and  drove  out  the  "Thirty"  and 
-uiblished  the  constitution  of  Solon. 

2.  "  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand."     Cyrus  rebelled  against 

his  brother  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  Persia,  and  engaged  a  large 
body  of  Greeks  to  aid  him.  Battle  of  Cunaxa,  401  B.C.  Defeat 
and  death  of  Cyrus.  Retreat  of  the  "Ten  Thousand  Greeks" 
under  Xenophon. 

3.  The  weakness  of  the  Athenians  is  shown  by  the  impeachment 

and  death  of  Socrates,  839  B.C. 

4.  Attempt  of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  to  conquer  I-Vrsia..  :i'n; 

894  B.C.  Successful  till  Persia  stirred  up  a  war  at  home  and 
Agesilaus  had  to  return. 
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NINTH  TOPIC. 

PHILIP  OF  MACEDON. 

1.  Tho  people  of  Greece  were  exhausted  by  long  continued  fighting 

among  themselves,  yet  instead  of  conserving  their  powers  they 
entered,  in  ;>.V>  l>.r..  on.  a  war  of  ten  years,  called  the  Phocian. 
or  First  Saered  war. 

2.  Philip  of  Mart-don  came  to  the  throne  359  B.C.     He  saw  clearly 

the  weakened  condition  of  Greece,  and  interfered  in  the  Phociaii 
war  against  the  Phocians,  whose  country  he  devastated.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council  with  the  two  votes 
formerly  la-Id  by  the  Phocians. 

3.  1  'emosthcnes  arouses  Athens  against  Philip.     JEschines  defends 

Philip. 

4.  Philip    became    general    of    the    Amphictyonic    Council,    and 

marched  into  Greece  to  make  war  011  the  Locrians  for  alleged 
sacrilege.  Tho  Athenians  and  Thebaiis  regarded  this  Second 
Sacred  war  as  a  pretext  for  overthrowing  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  They  raised  an  army  and  met  Philip  at  Clueronea. 
:>:;*  B.C.,  where  they  were  defeated  and  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  extinguished. 


TENTH  TOPIC. 

GREAT  NAMES  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

1.  3  hiring  the  legendary  period  :  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

2.  Lyric  Poets. 

Alcaeus  and  Sappho.     In  prime  about  600  B.C. 

'•  Sii]>]ih<r<*  jx  it-try  stands  highest  iu  the  passionate  lyrics  of  all 
times  and  a^t-s." — Jevons. 

Aniicreon.  r><;n  ]',. i '. 
Si  mon  ides,  656  !'-.< 
Pindar,  521  B.C. 


3.   Dnuna 
H,  Trug> 

b.  Comedy  : 

-1.   Historians. 

6.  Orators. 

B.C. 


J 


6.  Philosophers. 

Tii. 


A    TOPICAL    ANALYSIS 

OF 

ROMAN  HISTORY. 


FIRST  TOPIC. 


THE  MONARCHY,  753  B.C.  TO  509  B.C. 

1.  "  Exaggerated  and  embellished  a3  the  mos*;  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Romans  respecting  their  origin  may  be,  they  all  agree  in  this— that 
the  Koinans  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Latins,  and  that  their  city  was 
a  colony  of  the  neighboring  Alba  Longa."— Heeren. 

Niebuhr  says  that  thirty  Latin  towns  were  controlled  by  Alba, 
and  thatRoir*.  Quirium  and  Lucerum  became  one.  Lucerum 
was  an  Etruscan  town  and  its  people  did  not  gain  equal 
standing  with  the  citizens  of  the  other  two  towns  until  the 
time  of  Tarquin  I.  These  three  tribes  are  known  as  the 
Ramnes,  Tities  and  Luceres. 

2.  Seven  kings  are  said  to  have  ruled  in  Rome : 

Knmulus,  753  B.C. 
Xnma  Pompilius,  715  B.C. 
Tullus  Hostilius,  673  B.C. 
Ancus  Martius,  642  B.C. 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  P>16  B.C. 
Servius  Tullius,  578  B.C. 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  534-509  B.C. 

3.  Romulus. 

Roman  wall  built.  Union  of  Romans  and  Sabines.  Two  kin.'j;s 
till  the  death  of  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king. 


n 

4.  Numa  Pompiliua. 

.  elected  by  tho  Rmn»u« 

6.  Tullusllostilius. 

iia*.     Destruction  of  AUw.  the  head 
of    ti  !    ••  . 

< >f  loading  Alban  familicn  in  ROOM. 

6.  Ancus  Martina 

uorageraent  of  agriculture. 

7.  Tarquinius  Priscua. 

crea-  •  "  i  ng  the  Etrunean 

.ceres  tho  same  rights  as  the  Ramne*  and  Titie*. 

8.  Sorvius  Tullius 

ian   con-' 

reoognuotl  in  kta,  a 

new  assembly  1,   baited  on  the  now  organ 

of  ti. 

>f  tlio  St-rviun  wall  'iie  Palati: 

1   a<l>>iuiug   -.  'tl.'im-uu.     Beginning  of 

9.  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

;i.     Tyranny  <»f  Tu- 

and  end  of 

hy. 

>nny  of  Tarquln  rarrlred  him;  It  WM  not  *> 

CM>  <yed  u  to  expel  him  aad  hU  fkotUjr : 

•  looser  stood  bMlde  UM  palrlclaiu  M  an  equal  onlrr- 
ined,  and  well  onrmnl7< 

mil  with  i 
ah  the  [..-.• 

t    a  fr««  ronunuuwralth.  but 
an  exclusive  and  tyraonlcal  arUtucnu-y. "—  AmtM. 
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10.  Government. 

Tlic  government  during  the  monarchy  was  vested  in  (a)  The 
king.  \vlm  commanded  in  war  and  administered  justice;  (b) 
The  senate  nominated  by  the  king;  (c)  The  Populus,  or 
Patrician  citizens  ;  (d)  The  Plebs,  first  recognized  by  Servius 
Tulhis. 

Tln>  Populus  hold  its  meetings  (comitia  curiata)in  the  Comitium, 
an  open  space  in  the  city. 

11.  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

Thi-  citizens  of  Koine  were  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  :  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians. 

The  patricians  were  the  aristocratic  families  of  Rome, 
originally  free  born  citizens  who  were  independent 
landowners.  The  patricians  at  first  formed  the  state. 
The  term  populus  applied  to  the  patricians,  patres  or 
fathers  only. 

The  plebeians  were  the  common  people  who  gradually 
came  to  settle  in  Rome,  and  who  were  "subjects  of 
the  Roman  state,  but  not  members  of  it."  They 
greatly  increased  by  additions  from  conquered  Latin 
cities.  Many  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  other  Latin 
states  came  to  Rome  as  it  increased  in  power,  so  that 
the  plebs  were  not  necessarily  poorer  than  the  patri- 
cians. They  h:id  no  share  in  the  government  of  the 
city  till  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  second 
Tanjuiu  took  away  from  them  the  power  given  by  the 
Servian  law. 


SECOND  TOPIC. 


FROM   THE  OVERTHROW   OF  THE  MONARCHY    TO    THE 
PUNIC  WARS,  509  B.C.  TO  264  B.C. 

1.  Titles  of  Leading  Officials. 

Consuls,  first  named  praetors.  t,\vo  elected  annually  instead  of  a 
king;  first,  appointed,  oU!)  B.C. 


.  ,-tal  ,lan^..r  u 

Tribunes,  guanlia: 

Quaoetora,  or  finance  offioen;  first  a  ii.O. 

Censors, 

.Hint;  vacancies  in  »unatu 

2.  Loaders  during  tho  Period. 
ins  Cassias,  consul. 
(a)  Renewed  leag 
(6)  Made  league  ui-h  II 
-      (••)  First  Agrarian  Law,  486  I . 

-n  wan. 

t»s  in  aeooriu^  f  Agrmriao 

Laws.     Munionxl 
Pul.Iiliii-  •  'second  great chartor."   171  B 

.lius— led  to  rv\ 
,  Icilius— law  to  j>rov.'ir  .  tribune^  -»-iug 

bui! 
'    Valerius  an  !  .iwgiyen,  II'1  i 

Mu^       tivr   ' 

.  ilius — laws  Sin. 

.ry  iribuuus  i-r  . .  ii-.uls. 

with  whom  was  aMooiatod  8  ••'•groatwt 

iniuu  laws,  aftur  a  luug  «truggle, 

iau  ohoflou  dictator,  856  B.C.,  and 
.,  B.C.  Xi  :  and  law- 
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3.  Constitutional  Growth. 

Mainly  a  struggle  for  equality  between  plebeians  and  patricians. 
Plebs  coerce  the  patricians  by  refusing  to  fight.  Ultimate 
success  of  the  plebs.  Tribunes  elected  to  protect  the  plebs, 
\  B.C.  At  first  two,  afterwards  five,  finally  ten.  Plebis- 
cita  passed  by  assembled  plebs,  to  have  force  among  the  plel.s 
themselves. 

"  The  character  of  the  Tribunes,  was,  in  every  respect .  different  f'r<  un 
that  of  the  consuls.  The  appearance  of  the  t'on:ier  was  modest  and 
humble  ;  luit  their  persons  were  sai-redand  inviolable.  Their  force  was 
suited  rather  for  opposition  tlian  for  action.  They  were  instituted  to 
defend  the  oppressed,  to  pardon  offences,  to  arraign  the  enemies  of  the 
people,  and,  when  they  judged  it  necessary,  to  stop,  by  a  single  word, 
the  whole  machine  of  government.  As  long  as  the  republic  subsisted, 
the  dangerous  influence,  which  either  the  consul  or  the  tribune  might 
derive  from  their  respective  jurisdiction,  was  diminished  by  several  im- 
portant restrictions.  Their  authority  expired  with  the  year  in  which 
they  were  elected;  the  former  office  was  divided  between  ten,  the  latter 
among  two  persons  ;  and  as  both  in  their  private  and  public  interest 
they  were  averse  to  each  other,  their  mutual  conflicts  contributed  for 
the  most  part  to  strengthen,  rather  than  destroy,  the  balance  of  the 
constitution." — Grote. 

Agrarian  laws.  The  extension  of  the  territory  as  well  as  the 
snr.ial  and  economical  condition  of  the  people  rendered  the 
enactment  of  land  laws  necessary.  The  agrarian  laws  were 
closely  associated  with  the  growth  of  freedom.  The  first  was 
enacted  by  Spurius  Cassias  in  186  B.C.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  it  was  properly  executed  by  the  consuls  owing  to  the 
patrician  opposition.  It  provided  that  part  of  the  public 
lauds  be  1  rased  for  the  public  treasury  and  part  given  to  the 

•dy. 

The  Publilian  law  increased  power  of  plebs,  and  provided  t,n 
elrc -t.ioii  of  tribunes  by  the  plebeians  by  tribes,  and  not  by 
the  whole  people  in  centuries,  as  this  gave  the  patricians  too 
much  control  through  their  clients. 

The  Terentilian  law  proposed  to  limit  the  consular  power  and  to 
appoint  ten  commissioners  to  prepare  laws  for  all  classes. 
The  law  was  violently  opposed,  but  at  length  the  decemvirs 
we] c.  appointed,  151  B.C.  They  codified  the  laws  in  twelve 


1  oeravir*  ruled  in  plao*  of  naval*  and  trflraas*. 
mny  became  no  offensive  (ntnry  of  Appfoa 
Una  and  Virginia)  that  •  la  seem 

to  Mona  Saoer,  and    the   consul*   and    tribune*  w«n»   rw 

•ant  to  th«eoastitatioii,UMf«  cannot  b*  any  4nat>i  th»i  M« 
••  Tuviii  TaNei  eonUlned  an  arranmncnt  by  »i 

a.*    tin-    |.l 

ptet*ia*,f*-r.im«(i  imtiomal  nftembtt  /or  ItfittmUm  p*rf»M*.  bat  tin 

•ii.-  i-lcrtloii  <>r  .ill  minor  maid'traU*,  M  th«  •dlloi.  ejMMton.  and 
uies,  aitd  w««  at  tbeaaoM  time  the  high  court  of  appeal. 


i  a  law«,  410  B.C.,  greatly  inoreaaed  the  legal 

I«»b*.     Tl. 

.ml  with  the  i-.  ir  trii-s  in  right  of  legal  enactment. 

laws  gave    social    recognition   to   the  pleta  by 
autli  arriages  betw>  •  and  patriciann,  and 

the    con*ui*hifi    to     /AA«     Ky     r«-.-.  .yni/ing    military 
!•'•..-:,     II".  t..  ;:•  ;  .ere  were    •ometiraM 

inifs  military  ^-ibunea. 

In  II::  H.c.  'h.«  power  of  •  r  iniliUry  tri)»unoB,  waa 

limit.  -,\  }>y  tin-  apjx.iir  •— 

(a)  Managed  • 
(&)  Fill.  : 

In  l-'l  I1..'1,      restore  are  increaiwd  fr  ••  and  pleba 

^-ht  to  bo  quawtors.     In  409  B.C.  tljrx-. 
plebeiaa. 

ague  waa  closed  against  new  m«n. 
racy   now    include*  :    thirty  citi«-< 
full  rights,  uii'l  sfvriit«'<>ii  without  the  right  of  voting. 

.:.  -innis  an  Bom*'*  true  i 

(a  .re  (great  dwtn-jw  had  prevailed). 
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(6)  Restriction  of  land  to  be  held  by  one  citizen  to  500 
jugera  of  public  land,  and  removal  of  the  right  to 
feed  on  common  pasture  more  than  100  oxen  and 
-keep. 

(c)  Compulsory  employment  of  a  certain  proportion  of 

free  laborers. 

(d)  Restoration  of  consulship  with  the  provision  that 

one  consul  must  be  a  pleb.     (This   law  was   some- 
times violated). 

(e)  Curtailment  of  power  of  consuls  by  appointment  of 

a   i-r<u'tor  to  administer  justice,  and  curule  JEdiles 
to  act  as  policemen. 

The  7-esult  of  these  laws  was  to  break  down  in  a  large  measure 
the  opposition  between  the  patricians  and  the,  plebs. 

In  357  B.C.  interest  reduced  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  rich  first 
taxed. 

In  317  B.C.  interest  reduced  to  5  per  cent.,  and  in  3  1'2  it  was 
abolished. 

In  339  Publilius  passed  three  laws  : 

(a)  Confirming  and  enlarging  the  legislative  power  of   the 

plebs. 
(6)  Denning  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  senate  over  the 

comitia  centuriata. 

(c)  Providing  that  one  Censor  must  be  a  plebeian. 
In  :'.-Jii  imprisonment  for  debt  was  limited. 

In  •J.'-i?  !!.('.  the  Ilortensian  law  finally  established  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  plebs  in  tribal  assembly,  and  abolished  the 
veto  power  of  the  senate. 

'•  Henceforth  the  decree  of  the  plcbs  on  the  rogatis  of  a  tribune  lias 
(lie  sail !!•  force  as  i he  decree  of  the  poptdus  on  the  ruga t  is  of  a  consul." 

"AKii'.i:  IIIK  I'ASSINC;  OK  TIIK  HOKTKXSIAN  LAW,  THK  roi.rncAi,  DIS- 
TINCTION HKTWKKN    I'ATKIMA.NS   ANIl    Pl.KHKI ANS   CKASKD,   mill,    irilll    (I 
'  nilll/nn-til  nt  I'.i-t  •<  /it/mix,  linf/l  urdi'i-K  iri'i-i'  ji/nfi-il  nil  <l  .I'not  in>j;  of 

perfect  1-,/iKi/iti/.  Henceforth  the  name  Popnlus  is  sometimes  a-  plied 
to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
citizens,  as  assembled  in  the  eoinitia,  centuriata,  or  tributa." — Arnold. 


i  .         •   : 


lie  ccranoaiM  of  rallirtoii.  « •  ru  »ini..«i .  •  .  -  rurd  !•> 


won  removed,  tflmr  *  lunir  »lru«nrlp.  by  UM  p*rwv> 

4.  Loading  Wars. 

•  gradual: 

i  this  rrault. 
T).  us  take  Ruiuv,  uiw  15 

.llu-..    «'». 

i,  us  lasting 

:ic.iim,   Km 

lull  > 
lint  • 
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Nieluihr  calls  the  march  of  the  Samnites  into  Ktruria  "one  of 
the  most  brilliant  feats  iu  ancient  history." 

••Tin-  \var  lasted  eight  years,  ;unl  was  even  more  destructive  to  the 
Suimites  than  llic  earlier  ones ;  but  they  conducted  it  with  great 
vigour,  and  their  whole  plan,  though  n>>t  crowned  with  success,  is  one 
of  the  grandest  recorded  in  history." — Niebuhr. 

The  war  with  Tarentum  was  the  last  great  struggle  of  Rome  for 
the  complete  control  of  Italy.  From  281  to  '271  the  war  con- 
•  tinued.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  aided  the  Tarentines. 

In  -2ii(i  B.C.  Rome  was  master  of  all  Italy.  The  last  peoples  to 
submit  were  the  Sarsinates  and  Sallentini. 

5.  Relation  of  Borne  to  the  Italian  nations. 

"Koine  thus  became  the  must  powerful  and  compact  state  that  then 
existed.  The  nations  retained  their  own  administrations,  laws,  lan- 
guages, and  dialects,  but  Koine  was  their  central  point,  and  they  were 
gradually  to  rub  oil'  what  was  foreign  to,  and  irreconcilable  with,  that 
centre." — Niebiikr. 

Rome  had  sole  right  to  make  war,  conclude  treaties,  and  coin 
money.  All  Italian  nations  had  to  furnish  contingents  in 
war. 

The  other  nations  held  varied  relationships  to  Rome  : 
(a)  Some  had  full  citizenship,  as  : 

Those  placed  on  public  land. 

Incorporated  communities,  as  Tusculum  and  the  Sabine 
towns. 

Maritime  colonies. 

(6)  Latin  towns  retaining  autonomy  and  equality,  but  re- 
stricted in  franchise  and  rights  of  migration, 
(c)  Citizens   subject  to  taxation  and  service  in   the   legions 

instead  of  with  the  allies. 

Hiher  communities  allied  on  varied  terms,  but  all  bound 

to  supply  contingents  in  war. 


THIRD  TOPIC. 


1 

tlmgo.     Mamertinoft  a*k  ..  ftt 

2.  First  Punic  War,  264  to  241  B.C. 

' 
ii»o  a  fl« 

IcfoaUxl  a-  '»ge  of 

WMb 

iirrny   «>f   K.-L:  -v   fleet   built 

it   the  il.--f    nearly  all  1« .i»t  in  an 

' 
.     Carthago  wnn  h-  r  mil 

17  II. 0.,  was  ftUccoHsfu!  .  • 

•    • 

.Ml  I  US  ll'A'N 

H-. •   ill   _'  1 1    !?.< '.       I 

ly,  with   ' 
liecomcs  tl 

3.  Second  Punic  War,  218  to  202  B.C. 

Tin-  v  y*an»  to 

loclared  war.    Hannibal  marched  to 
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Italy.   crossing    tin-   Alps,     (.reat  Carthaginian  vict..- 
Ticinus  and  Trebia.  2IS  IJ.C.     Terrible  slaughter  of  Roman 
army  ai  .••.  -17  B.C.     Defeat  of  l>oth  consuls.  Paulus 

and  Varro,  at  Cannae.  210  B.C.  Capua  and  Southern  Italy 
join  Hannibal.  Xielmhr  says:  "  The  number  of  the  dead  at 
Canii;i'.  according  to  the  lowest  estimation,  was  IH.IKMI  foot 
and  2.7<»>  IK.' 

4.  Failure  of  Hannibal  to  march  on  Rome. 

In  'JIT)  1>.C.  "Hannilial  defeated  by  Marcellus.  and  the  Romans 
victorious  also  in  Spain  and  Sardinia.  Hannibal  forms  an 
alliance  with  Philip  of  Maci-doii.  In  211  and  '218  B.C.  no 

important    changes.      In    212    B.C.    Hannibal 
Taivntum.    Romans  besiege  Capua,  but  their  army 
Hannibal  retires,  and  Capua  again  besieged.     In  Syracuse 
the  Eoiaans  are  successful,  but  in  Spain  Hasdrnbal  defeats 
-  -ipio  and  drives  Romans  out  south  of  Ebro.     In  211  B.C. 
Capua  surrendered.     Cornelius  Scipio  (Africanus)  appointed 
to   command    in   Spain.     In  five   years   he   had    driven    the 
Carth  'giiiians   out   of    Spain.      In    2o7    B.C.   Hasdrnbal    led 
an  army  from  Spain  to  help  Hannibal,  but  he  was  d. 
and  slain  at,  Metaurus.     In  205  B.C.  Scipio  decides  to  invade 
Carthage.     He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  2o;}  B.C..  and 
Hannibal  was  forced  to  return  from  Italy.     In  202   R.C.  the 
h'nal  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  at  Zama,  and  the  power  of 
S]  part  a  was  broken. 

5.  Third  Punic  War,  149  to  146  B.C. 

:  by  Cato.  decided  that  "Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 
Mas-inissa's  encroachments  encouraged  by  Rome.     Carthago 
protests,     and    war    is    declared.       An   ther    Scipio 
.' thaginians.  and  Carthage  is  utterly  destroyed. 

••  Hy  the  treaty  which  tcrininati-d  the  second  Punic  war.  Koine  had 
b(>and  Carthage,  and  had  attached  to  ln-r  a  vampire  tusiick  her  Mood 
until  she  sank  exhausted  :  1  speak  of  the  ivstlr<s  and  l'eroci..u.- 
who  lived  a  century,  to  the  utter  despair  of  the  ( 'arthaLrii 

"Tlii-  whole  transaction  with  Carthaire  was  a  cursed  and  diabolical 
undertaki  '•        .///;'. 


FOURTH  TOPIC. 
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xtension  of  the  ompiro. 
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3.  Constitutional  changes. 
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It  becomes  mure  and  i 
<>f  groat  families,  both  patrician  m. 

ii'l   ill  o\' 
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.g  measurec  rec'  1  t>y  the  senate. 
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• 
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4.  Social  changes. 

(a)  Tlic  fanners  decreased  by  the  cli'inand  for  men  to  fight  ill  the 
ill  must,  continuous  wars,  and  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
Corn. 

(h)  Great  increase  in  wealth,  especially  after  eastern  wars; 
greater  power  of  capitalists. 

Influence  of  commerce  in  deciding  public  policy. 
u/;  The  influence  of  Greek  culture  began  to  be  felt. 

5.  Wars  of  the  period  in  addition  to  the  Punic  wars. 

(a)  Macedonian  wars. 

First.  '21  1  to  'J'lij  B.C.  Philip  of  Macedon  enters  into  alliance 
with  Hannibal,  but  does  not  give  him  very  energetic 
support.  Borne  forms  alliance  with  the  J'.toliaiis.  In 
211  Athens,  Sparta,  and  IVrgamus  join  the  Romaii- 
-Ktolian  league.  In  205  JEtolia  makes  peace  with  Philip, 
and  Home  follows  the  example  of  her  ally. 

Second  Macedonian  Tvar,  200  to  l!i;5B.C.  Reasons:  Extension 
of  Philip's  power  dangerous  to  Rome. 

Hanger  to  Egypt  affecting  Roman  trade.  Rome's  friendly 
relations  with  Greek  cities. 

Kgypt,  Rhodes,  Pergamus,  and  commercial  cities  of  Greece 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  Syrians,  Acariianians,  and 
Boeotians  on  Philip's  side. 

In  lil.s  B.C..  the  Ach;eans  jind  Epirus  join  Rome. 

In  1!>7  B.C.  Flaminius  defeats  Philip  at  Cynosc.epha.hu,  and  in 
!!>:'>  peace  is  concluded.  Philip  surrenders  all  possessions 
in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace.  Greece,  and  the  ^Kgean  Islands, 
and  pays  loui)  talents  to  Rome.  He  also  loses  power 
to  make  foreign  alliances  without  permission  from  Rome. 

Third  Macedonian,  war.  11!)  to  1-1(5  B.C. 

Andriscus  (Pseudo-Philip)  defeats  the  Romans  1  If)  B.C.  but 
is  defeated  and  captured  I  18  15. C.  Macedonia  becomes 
a  Koiiiiin  province,  1  Is  B.C.  In  117  B.C.  the  Acluean 
League  invade  Sparta,  and  decline  to  recognise  Rome's 
avt  hority  to  interfere,  and  in  I  lii  B.C.  Grecian  liberty 
was  overthrown  l»y  Mummius  at  Leucmitera.  and  by  the 
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(c)  Numidian  war,  111  to  106  B.C. 

.lugurtha.  king  of  Numidia,  refused  to  recognize  Roman 
authority  in  Africa.  The  Tribune  Memmius  roused  the 
merchants  of  Rome,  and  against  the  majority  of  the 
-'•cured  the  declaration  of  war  against  .Tugurtha. 
Metellus  and  Marius  lead  the  Roman  army.  Jugurtha 
made  prisoner,  and  Numidia  divided,  106  B.C. 

(d)  The  Cimbrian  war,  113  to  101  B.C. 

The  C'imhri  and  Teutones  with  300,000  warriors  came  from 
tlu-  neighborhood  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  They  were  the  first 
of  the  great  northern  tribes  to  invade  Roman  territory. 
For  nine  years  they  were  victorious.  Theydeva-' 
Caul  and  Helvetia.  In  105,  at  Aransio  on  the  Rhone. 
80,000  Romans  were  killed  in  one  battle.  In  102  B.C. 
Marius  annihilated  the  Teutones  at  Aquae  Sextiae  ;  and  in 
101  he  destroyed  the  Cimbrians  near  Verona,  in  the 
Raudine  Plain. 

"The  Teutones  were  literally  annhiilated,  for  those  who  su.-vived 
put  an  end  to  their  own  life." — Niebitlir. 

(e)  The  Social  war,  90  to  88  B.C. 

This  was  a  desperate  struggle  of  the  Italian  states  for  Roman 
citizenship.  Three  hundred  thousand  Italians  lost  their 
lives.  The  Latin  colonies  remained  true  to  Rome,  and 
saved  it  from  defeat.  Sulla  first  won  great  fame  in  this 
war. 

(f)  Civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  88  to  82  B.C. 

Rome  was  deluged  with  blood  by  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
great  generals.     For  the  first  time  Rome  was  invaded  ^y 
a  Roman  arrny.     Sulla  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the   army  against  Mithridates.     Marius,    after   Sulla's 
departure  from  the  city,  got  himself  appointed  t 
command.     Sulla  returned,  and  by  the  legions  of  L' 
drove  out  the  Marian  party.     He  then  proceeded  to 

In  s7  H.C.  the  Consul  Cinna  determined  on  the  recall  of 
Mari i is,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Octavius  and  driven 
from  Rome.  Cinna  and  Marius  raised  an  army,  and, 
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(h)  Revolt  of  Spartacus,  73  to  71  B.C. 

Spartaeus.  with  a   bai.d   «1  gladiators,   escaped   from  Rome 
and  raised  an  army  of  slaves  and  discontented  Ital 
For  three  years  In-  threatened  l\ome.    and  defeated  the 
armies  sent  against  him.     In  71  B.C.  he  -was  defeated  by 
Crassus.  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
Pompey.  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
2.  Constitutional  Changes  from  145  to  60  B.C. 

(a)  Loss  of  power  by  the  Senate. 

Two  reasons  lead  to  this  result :  Great  popular  agitators 
appeal  directly  to  the  people,  and  the  generals  of  the 
army  use  their  power  to  coerce  the  senate  and  people. 
The  first  example  of  this  was  the  seizure  of  power  by 
Sulla,  in  88  B.C. 

In  addition  to  these  external  causes  there  was  an  internal 
reason  for  the  decay  of  the  influence  of  the  senate.  The 
extension  of  Provincial  Government  led  to  senatorial 
corruption. 

(b)  Rise  of  the  Equites,  the  party  of  wealth,  who  subordinated  all 

other  political  ideals  to  commercial  considerations.  They 
were  state  contractors,  bankers,  money  lenders  and  mer- 
chants. They  were  tax  collectors  also,  and  often  bought 
the  right  to  collect  taxes,  especially  the  taxes  of  Asia. 
The  laws  of  Caius  Gracchus.  128  B.C.,  gave  the  Equites  a 
start  towards  power. 

(c)  Marias  introduced  two  changes  in  regard  to  the  army  in  107 

B.( 

liilitaiy  appointments  were  made  by  the  people  instead 
of  the  senate. 

('2)  The  army  was  made  free  to  all  citix.ens  without  regard  to 
property. 

(d)  Agrarian  Laws. 

In  1 :-{:'.  B.C.,  Tiberius  (Iracchus  saw  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
farmer  class,  and  introduced  laws  to  prevent  the  occupa- 
t  ion  of  too  much  land  l>y  the  rich,  and  its  e<juiUilde  rental 
in  small  portions  to  the  poor.  Opposed  by  ( 'ctavius.  his 
colleague,  and  the  senate,  he  appealed  to  the  people,  and 
won  hig  cause,  but  was  killed  in  a  riot,  188  B.C. 
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agencies  for  the  gratification  of  the  personal  ambitions  of 
successful  irenerals.  until  one  of  them  became  strong  enough 
tn  concentrate  in  himself  the  complete  control,  and  the 
republic  was  overthrown. 

"The  luxury  of  the  East,  though  united  with  Grecian  taste,  which 
had  been  introduced  among  the  great  t)y  Luccllus  ;  the  immense  riches 
loured  into  the  treasury  by  I'ompey  ;  the  tempting  examples  of  unlim- 
ited i>ower.  whieli  single  citi/ens  had  already  exercised  ;  the  purchase 
of  the  magistracy  liy  individuals  iu  order,  like  Venvs.  after  the  sqan- 
ilcring  of  millinns.  to  enrich  themselves  again  in  the  provinces;  the 
demands  of  soldiers  upon  their  generals  :  and  the  ease  witli  which  an 
army  might  he  raised  by  liim  who  had  only  money  enough  to  pay  it  ; 
all  these  circumstances  must  have  foreboded  new  and  approaching 
convulsions:  even  if  the  preceding  storms  in  this  colossal  republic,  in 
whieli  we  must  now  judge  of  virtues  and  vices,  as  well  as  of  riches  and 
]H>wer.  by  a  very  magnified  standard,  had  not  formed  men  of  that 
gigantic  character  they  did." — Heeren. 

4.  Cataline's  conspiracy,  65  to  62  B.C. 

( >ne  of  the  most  extensive  attempts  to  make  the  whole  machinery 
of  Homo  subordinate  to  the  ambition  of  one  man.  was  the. 
conspiracy  of  Cataline.  Cicero's  orations  led  to  his  expulsion 
and  ultimate  defeat  and  death. 

"  If  Cataline  really  had  any  object  at  all.  unless  we  suppose  the 
crimes  themselves  to  have  been  his  object,  it  must  have  been  that  of 
making  himself  tyrant,  and  of  becoming  a  second  Sylla.  without  the 
intention,  however,  of  ever  resigning  his  tyranny." — Niebultr. 

5.  The  first  triumvirate  ;  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  60 

B.C. 

Julius  Csesar,  who  had  rapidly  risen  to  power  and  had  secured 
military  renown  and  wealth  in  Spain. 

Tom  pry,  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  extend  the 
Roman  empire,  and  had  been  given  the  most  splendid  triumph 
yet  accorded  in  Rome,  62  B.C.,  for  the  conquest  of  twenty-one 
kin 

<Va"U-.  the  richest  Roman. 

Pompey  and  Ceeaar  had  cadi  been  treated  discourteously  by  the 
senate.  ;Linl  they  decided  to  unite  in  order  to  secure  tl: 
tionuf  <'n  usuL    The  wealth  of  Crassus  was  necessary 

to  hrilie  the  people.  C;esar  was  elected  Consul  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  uf  tin;  senate. 
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patrician  senate.     ITo  was  defeated  by  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  '48 
B.C..  and  afterwards  murdered  ill  Egypt. 

••  II  N  hard  to  speak  of  I'ompey.  us  the  outlines  of  his  character  are 
not  inarki-d.  Jn  his  yoiitli  he  \vas  abler,  but afterwards  In-  was  nothing 
great  either  as  a  statesman  or  eiti/.en.  -He  quailed  before  the  t'aetion 
of  Clodius;  was  mean  towards  Ca'sar ;  as  a  friend,  could  never  be 
trusted.  CM  cent  entertains  no  douht  that  he  would,  if  victorious,  have 
renewed  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla."— Niebuhr. 

Julius  Caesar  was  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  any  age.  In  war 
he  was  always  successful.  As  a  statesman  ho  gave  evidence 
nt  foresight  and  wisdom.  He  was  foully  murdered  in  the 
senate  house  by  the  patrician  party  led  by  Brutus  and 
Cassias,  44  B.C. 

"  Goethe  says  somewhere  that  the  murder  of  Ca>sar  was  the  most 
less  art  that  the  Romans  ever  committed,  and  a  truer  word  was 
never  spoken."— Niebuhr. 

Mark  Antony,  on  the  death  of  Csesar,  became  leader  of  the 
friends  of  the  murdered  hero.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Mvond  triumvirate,  and  was  a  brilliant  general.  His  love 
of  sensuous  enjoyment  was  his  weakness.  He  incurred  tLe 
enmity  of  Octavianus  Caesar  by  neglecting  his  Avife,  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Octavianus,  for  Cleopatra.  After  the  defeat  at 
Actium,  31  B.C.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  both  committed 
suicide. 

"  If  we  compare  Antony  with  Octavian,  we  must  say  that  Antony 
was  open-hearted ;  whereas  Octavian  was  made  up  of  hypocrisy :  his 
whole  life  was  a  farce.  It  is  well-known  that  011  his  death-bed  at 
Nola,  he  asked  his  friends  whether  he  had  not  played  the,  comedy  of 
his  life  well?  He  was  an  actor  throughout  his  life,  and  everything 
he  did  was  a  farce,  well  devised  and  skilfully  executed.  The  most  pro- 
found hypocrisy  was  his  greatest  talent.  In  the  vicious  and  profligate 
life  uf  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  there,  occur  some  actions  which  show 
good  nature,  generosity,  and  even  greatness." — Niebuhr. 

Octavianus  Caesar.  (Augustus.)  Adopted  son  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Only  eighteen  years  old  when  Caesar  was  assassinated.  Came 
at  once  to  Home  to  claim  his  inheritance.  He  won  favor 
with  tho  people,  and  soon  became  the  rival  of  Antony. 
\Vit  li  A  iitou y  and  Lejiidus  ho  formed  the  second  triumvirate. 
After  the  death  of  Lepidus  ho  shared  the  control  of  the 
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•  •ffered  the  crown,  lint  rejected  it.  Murdered  on  Lie's 
of  Mnicli.  11  !!.<'..  l>y  ;i  conspiracy  of  sixty  republicans  led 
liy  I'.nitus  and  Cassias. 

3.  Second  Triumvirate. 

Antony  drove  the  conspirators  from  Italy.  Octavianus,  Caesar's 
adopted  son,  claimed  to  lie  C-.t-sar's  heir,  and  was  chosen  by 
the  senate  to  break  the  power  of  Antony.  He  suddenly 
chained  his  plan,  and  united  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  to 
form  the  second  triumvirate.  The  triumviri  proscribed 
equites  and  300  senators.  Each  named  his  own  per- 
sonal enem  ies.  ( 'icero  was  named  by  Antony,  against  Avhom 
he  had  uttered  liis  Philippics.  Brutus  and  Cassius  defeated 
by  Antony  and  Octavius  at  Philippi,  42  B.C.  Antony  went 
to  Asia  and  Egypt.  Cleopatra.  Octavius  strengthened  him- 
self at  Rome.  In  40  B.C.  Antony  and  Octavius  quarreled, 
but  Antony  married  Octavia,  sister  of  Octavius,  and  the 
breach  was  healed.  In  37  B.C.  the  triumvirate  was  prolonged 
for  five  years.  In  30  B.C.  Lepidus  attempted  to  resist 
vius,  and  was  banished.  In  32  Octavius  declared  war 
against  Antony,  who  had  divorced  Octavia  and  neglected 
his  duties  under  the  influence  of  Cleopatra.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  defeated  at  Actium,  31  B.C.  Death  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Octavius  left  in  sole  control,  31  B.C. 

4.  Constitutional  Development. 

The  republic  overthrown  by  military  commanders.  Republicans 
murdered  .Julius  Civsur  to  avoid  a  monarchy,  which  they 
believed  he  intended  to  establish.  They  were  themselves 
driven  from  Rome,  ami  afterwards  defeated.  ( letavius  finally 
:"d  supreme  power,  but  used  it  in  a  constitutional  way. 
He  was  able  to  give  Rome  the  needed  rest  from  turmoil  and 
political  revolution  which  had  slowly  and  surely  led  to  the 
decline  of  the  republican  spirit. 

He  restored  order  throughout  the  empire. 

lie  orgaiii/ed  a  thorough  system  of  provincial  governments. 

He  gave  new  dignity  to  the  Senate  and  the  Equites. 
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(f )  War  between  the  East  and  West. 

Antony  in  the  Kast  and  Octavius  in  the  West  declared  war 
iiust   each   other.    ;5'2   B.C.      Defeat    of   Antony   and 
(.'!>•'  >patra  at  Actiuni,  31  B.C. 

(g)  Northern  Wars. 

l'auii"iiia  had  been  conquered  by  Octavius,  30  B.C.,  but  it 
revolted  in  1-  15. C.  The  country  now  called  Germany 
attracted  the  attention  of  Octavius  about  the  same  time. 
Two  armies  were  sent  out,  one  against  Germany  under 
Drusus,  and  the  other  against  Pannonia,  under  Tiberius. 
Drusus  and  Tiberius  were  sons  of  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Octavius,  by  a  former  husband.  During  his  fourth 
campaign  Drusus  died,  but  Tiberius  took  his  place  and 
conducted  the  war  against  Germany  for  two  years  more. 

In  1  A.D.  the  German  war  began  again,  and  lasted  till  6 
A.D.,  when  Tiberius  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  order  to  quell  a  revolt  of  the  Paunouians.  In 
A.D.  the  Pannonian  war  ended  in  favor  of  Home.  la 
the  same  year  the  Germans  in  the  northwest,  near  Gaul, 
rebelled  and  destroyed  the  Roman  army  under  Yarns. 
Tiberius  again  invaded  Germairy.  by  way  of  Gaul,  and 
in  11  A.D.  he  crossed  Germany  unopposed. 

7.  General  Progress. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus  (Octavius)  the  organization  of 
twenty-eight  new  provinces,  and  the  taxes  and  trade  with 
the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  which  practically  embraced 
the  whole  of  the  known  world,  brought  great  wealth  to 
liome.  Augustus  ornamented  the  city,  and  became  the 
patnm  of  literature  and  art.  The  internal  peace  which  he 
able  to  maintain  gave  the  people  time  to  devote  to 
general  culture  and  social  development. 

The  first  public  library  was  opened  in  Rome  B.C.  37.  Th« 
Augustan  half  century  was  Home's  brightest  era. 
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LEALHTO    PSATTJSM. 
The  Notes. 

The  Notes  are  arranged  Topically  under  soeh  heading! 
as  bast  indicate  the  True  Growth  of  the  nation. 

Progress  of  the  People. 


The  Progress  of  th«  P.-  Druggie  for  Freedom. 

the  Establishment   of   Representative  Government,    and 

Literature,  and  Religion, 
are  given  more  prominence  than  wan. 

Colonial  Extension. 

.e  Colonial  Extension  of  the  British  Empire  b  briefly 

outlined. 

The  History  is  Classified. 
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and  O'anadiaii  History  Note  Book. 


Arrangement  of  the  Notes. 

The  Arrangement  of  the  Notes  makes  it  Easy.  Definite, 
and    thorough    reviewing,    perfectly    simple    without    a 
her. 

Admirable  Preparation. 

The  Notes  supply  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
study  of  larger  histories,  and  the  best  means  for  clearly 
remembering  what  has  been  learned  from  them. 

Additional  Notes. 

Ample  space  has  been  left  for  additional  notes  to  be 
w  rim  :i  by  the  student. 

Used  in  Connection  with  any  History. 

The  Notes  can  be  iised  in  connection  with  any  History 
and  are  intended  to  stimulate  the  further  study  of  the 
important  subject  with  which  they  treat. 

|{y  the  Fso  of  this  Note  Book  ; 

1.  Time.  •/.«>•  Nun-it  fn   Teachers  and  Pupils. 

2.  Success  at  Examinations  made  more  certain. 
8.  Interest  is  awakened  in  the  Study  of  History. 


4.  A  simi'l'-.  </•  fi/i/'fi/  Method  of  studying  History  is 
revealed. 
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"W.  J.  GAGE  &  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. 

PROBLEMS    IN    ARITHMETIC 

FOR    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 
Bjr  CHAS.  CLAKKSON,  ){.  V.,  1'rincipal  Seaforth  Collegiate  lust. 


-     -     PREPARED     FOR     •    « 

SENIOR    CLASSES, 

EXTHAXCE    EXAUIXATlOy, 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL    LEAVING, 

PR  IMA  ItY  EXAMrv  J  TION. 


The  Laboratory  Plan  Applied  to  Arithmetic. 

Practical  Help  for  Busy  Teachers, 

SCHOLARS'   EDITION   CONTAINS 

INTRODUCTION  and  REVIEW  QUESTIONS  — 16  pages 
practical  suggestions  and  selected  review  questions. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS— Complete,  1873  tc 
1892. 

Prune  SCHOOL  LEAVING  PAPERS — Set  of  14  papers, 

TYPE  Soi.rnoxs — 20  pages  of  great  variety. 

PRIMARY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS — 1873  to  1892. 

PRICE,        -        30    CENTS. 


TKACHEKS'   EDITION   CONTAINS 

ANSWKKS  TO  ALL  THE  PKOJ;U:MS,   and 
SKELETON  Sou-novs  to  several  liundrcds  of  the  prob- 
lems;  sh'ii-t.  dear,  useful  in  the  class-room. 

PRICE,        -        OO    CENTS. 
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Virgil  iEnid.    Book. 


With  Notes  ;ui(l  Vocabulary  by  J.  E.  WKTHKKKU.,  B.A.  Con- 
tains Introduction.  Xi'tes.  Synopsis.  Examination  Questions.  Vocabu- 
lary. Miscellaneous  Index  of  proper  names.  1'rice  :'••>  criits. 

..x  (in-  cheapest  volume  published  or  Virgil  Rook  I.  willi 
Vocabulary. 


Itesi  school  (Million. 

It   is   thf   best  scho-il  edition  of 
Viriril    I  liav.-  s,  ,.n.     A.  \V.  B.vx- 
xisi  K.K.A..  Ilii/li  t'luxxic'il  Sch in il 
'•'/'. 

V  iiiinli-l  Icvl-bonk. 

Ii  is  i|iiiii>  a  model  text-book.— S. 
F.  Met, 11. 1. 1\  KAY.  li.  A..  11.31. 
U.S.,  Venjus,  Ont. 


\  inosl  valuable  book. 

I  consider  the  book  a  most  valu- 
able one  for  youiiLT  students.  W.M. 
'I' \-sii;,  M.A..  LL.D..  //..!/.  C«U. 

lust..  I'l-fi-rhiu-ii. 

Shall  rccomiiiciul  it. 

I  consider  it  the  most  complete 
edition  I  have.  seen.  I  shall  recom- 
mend it  to  my  pupils.  —  A.  G. 
KNIGHT,  M.A.,  U.S.,  Deseruntn. 


Virgil  jEnid.    Book  II. 


Edited  by  J.  C.  RORERTSON,  B.A.,  Classical  Master,  Owen  Sound 
Collciriate  Institute.  Editor  of  Caesar  III.  and  IV.,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  Robertson  and  Carruther's  New  Authorized  Latin  Book. 


Fcaliir<-s.'  -1.  Iiit  r<nlurtinn  :  Clear  and  readable,  and  written 
for  the  capacity  of  those  who  will  use  the  book.  The  section  on  the 
metre  made  particularly  clear. 

2.  Notes.—  Entirely  devoted  to  <  a)  clearing  away  the  difficulties  the  aver 
•  inif,'-  student  would  liud  :  (/>)  leading  the  student  to  liKik  upon 
the  IKM-IM  as  a  piece  of  literature,  to  1)C  understood  and  api>reeiated. 
All  notes  that  would  be  above  the  pupils'  heads  are  avoided. 

'•  on  difficult  jxiints  are  <riven  to  the  standard  and  authorized 
Grammars,  but  these  are  purely  supplementary,  the  notes  heiiiir  as  a 
rule  complete  in  themselves. 

ihulu  ry.—  Specially  prepared  for  this  edition. 

f>.    HIiixtratiiniH.     Intended  to  make  the  pupils'  conception  of  the   Story 
more  vivid,  and  increase  bis  interest  in  it. 


C.    Accnnu-y  in  tyjioKraphy,  annotations  and  vocabulary. 


